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METHWICK has given the Government a hard 
knock. Mr. Mosley not only held the seat, 
as he was expected to do, but, in a three- 

comered contest, he increased the Labour majority 
over the Conservative from 1,208 to 6,582. The Liberal 
candidate was hardly in the picture; he got but 
2,600 votes out of a total poll of over 28,000, and 
forfeited his deposit. The contest between Labour and 
the Conservatives was « bitter one, and we hope it will 
not become a pattern for future elections. Mr. Mosley’s 
peculiar methods of playing to the gallery no doubt 
invited criticism. But the vilification of him and his 
wife by the baser organs of the Tory Press went beyond 
the limits both of decency and of horse sense. It was 
probably a far more potent factor in swelling the 
labour majority than the “denial of free speech ” 
and the “‘ wages lie,” to which Mr. Pike attributes his 
defeat. But the main cause of his defeat was, of course, 
the general disgust with the Government. Mr. Pike 
has expressed the comical view that the result is worse 
for Labour than for Conservatism, because it marks 
the beginning of the conquest of the Labour Party 
by rich capitalists. The Liberal candidate also is 
something of a humorist, for he says he has laid the 
solid foundations of a Liberal revival in Smethwick. 
* * * 

The political crisis in Germany wil] continue till 
the New Year, when attempts to form a new Government 
will be begun. The fall of Dr. Marx is not a matter of 
anxiety to Europe; for it is certain that whoever 
succeeds him will make no change in Germany’s foreign 
Policy, and it is almost certain that he will have Herr 
Stresemann as Foreign Minister. But the question 
Which precipitated the crisis is a serious one for the 
German people—and indirectly for other peoples also. 
It is the question of the administration of the 






last week, charged the Government, and particularly 
Herr Gessler, the Minister of Defence, with allowing 
the army to pass under the control of the monarchists, 
and the evidence they arrayed in support of their case 
was formidable enough. Its recital infuriated the 
Nationalists, though it did not prevent their joining 
with the Socialists in the vote of no confidence. It 
is they, of course, who are really incriminated, and their 
efforts next month will be to get a Government rather 
more to their taste than that which they have helped 
to clear out of their way. Republican opinion in 
Germany, however, seems to be awakening to the 
danger, and, though there may be little chance of a 
Left-coalition ministry, it is not likely that the 
monarchists will get much encouragement. But 
democracy wil] not be safe in Germany until it is 
master of its military machine, and the struggle for 
that mastery may prove long and difficult. 


* * * 


There is still a good deal of obscurity about the 
coup détat in Lithuania. But certain points are 
tolerably clear. It was not a “ Fascist revolution ” ; 
the new Ministers do not propose to destroy Parliament- 
ary Government. It was a revolt of the Right against 
the Left, and was partly dictated, no doubt, by dislike 
or fear of Communist influence. But if the new Govern- 
ment is anti-Bolshevik, it is certainly not anti-Russian. 
Professor Valdemaras, the Prime Minister, is a well- 
known anti-Pole, as the vast majority of Lithuanians 
are and will continue to be, so long as the Poles occupy 
Vilna. He has just issued a statement reiterating his 
country’s hostility to Poland and friendship with 
Russia. He even goes so far as to charge the Poles 
with trying to organise trouble in Lithuania, so as to 
provide an excuse for sending a Polish army—osten- 
sibly “ to restore order,” and in fact to destroy Lithu- 
anian independence. And Moscow dots the “ i’s ” and 
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crosses the “‘t’s”’ in this charge by a circumstantial sto 
of how the whole plan was worked out by the Polish 
General Staff. We do not attach any credence to this, 
and we hope that the excitement, which has been 
considerable both in Russia and in Poland, will die 
down, when it is seen that nothing more serious has 
happened in Lithuania than a change of Government. 
* * * 


Since we wrote last week on the conflict between 
President Coolidge and the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, a situation has developed in Washington that 
could hardly be described except in terms of high 
comedy. Following the President’s recent statements, 
public and semi-private, on naval policy and the hopes 
of reduced armament, the big-Navy party in Congress 
and the country organised a sharp new agitation in 
favour of cruiser building. The annual report by Mr. 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, came at the appropriate 
moment a few days after the re-assembly of Congress, 
and a week ago the new Navy Bill, with its programme 
of ten new cruisers, was submitted to the Senate. The 
fact that the Bill was sponsored by the Coolidge 
Administration seemed quite inexplicable until, on 
December 21st, the Washington correspondent of 
the Times supplied the missing link in the chain 
of evidence. Mr, Coolidge was already on _ record 
in opposition to the Navy Department’s cruiser pro- 
gramme but he had reason to fear that Mr. Wilbur 
and his friends were successful in mobilising a strong 
force in Congress. Accordingly, he summoned the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to the White House, explained to them the terms 
of the Administration’s new Bill, and sent them away 
believing that the President was at last committed to 
the doctrine of a supreme Navy with an unchallengeable 
fleet of cruisers. They had pledged themselves to 
support the Bill, only to discover after the measure had 
been analysed that the President had “ sold them a gold 
brick.” Mr. Coolidge, it appears, is not greatly troubled 
about the decline of the American Navy. He still 
clings to the hope of a progressive reduction of naval 
and air armaments. But he is quite of the opinion 
that, as time goes on, the United States will probably 
need ten new cruisers under 10,000 tons—that is, of the 
type not limited under the Washington Agreement. 

* * - 


Two things may be said definitely about the statement 
on America and the War debts issued by the professors 
of Columbia University, New York. It is by far the 
clearest and most candid document on the subject that 
has so far come from America, and it has at once 
achieved its main object in giving the impetus to a 
general re-examination of the question in America, 
and causing a fresh searching of the national conscience. 
The professors challenge the moral basis of the collection 
of War debts from the nations which were engaged with 
the United States in a common cause, and they under- 
line the curious injustice of the funding agreements 
under which Great Britain pays 82 per cent. of the debt 
as against 26 per cent. demanded from Italy. In 
emphatic terms they dispute the principle of “‘ capacity 
to pay”’; they call attention to the burdens of taxation 
shouldered by the European nations, remark upon the 
“‘ growing cdium”™ that is cast upon the United States 
as a war-creditor power, and conclude with the recom- 
mendation of a round-table conference. The manifesto 
is an incident of a new sort. So far as we know, no 
American University body has hitherto come out 
as a unit with a proposal of national policy upon an 
important international question, and it is probable that 
the respectful attention given to the manifesto by the 
American Press and by many powerful associations will 
prove to be something of a landmark in the history of 
public opinion in the United States. Needless to say, 
the attitude of the Coolidge Administration and the 





incoming Congress will not be materially affected by the 
appeal and the renewed debate, but large numbers of 
Americans who agree with the principles enunciated by 
Dr. Butler and his colleagues plainly hold the view that 
their time is coming. Not only internationally-minded 
Americans, but an increasing portion of average business 
people also, are coming to believe that a change must be 
brought about in the debt-collecting policy within the 
next few years under the pressure, first, of European- 
American commerce and, secondly, of the German re- 
parations problem. However that may be, the Columbia 
professors have certainly deserved well of their fellow 
countrymen, for they have done a notable service in 
the cause of public enlightenment. 

* * . 


The closing days of the year are, as usual, conference 
time in India. The Indian National Congress is 
merely the largest, and perhaps no longer the most 
important of the bodies which come together this 
week, mostly in the city chosen by the National 
Congress, for the discussion of political programmes, 
social reform, Hindu and Moslem affairs, educational 
and industrial schemes, and so forth The National 
Congress at Gauhati will be presided over by Mr, 
Srinivasa Ayangar, a Swarajist of Madras, some 
of whose followers are believed to be intending to use 
him as the spearhead of a movement to dispossess 
Pundit Motilal Nehru of the Swarajist leadership. 
The Madras Swarajists are strong enough in the. 
provincial Council to accept the responsibility of 
forming a Ministry, and they may be expected to 
take action for the removal or modification of the 
party pledge against taking office. There has never 
been less prominence given in the Indian Press to the 
National Congress and its prospects; but the reason 
for this is that the public is tired of factions and personal 
feuds. As a matter of fact the meeting at Gauhati 
cannot fail to be important, since the relations between 
Swarajists and Responsivists and the decision as to 
the continuance or abandonment of obstruction in 
the Legislatures will virtually decide the fate of the 
Swarajist Party. 

* * . 

The Labour Party has this week launched a new 
campaign in the rural districts. Everyone knows that, 
while in the urban areas the Party has, of late, made 
very rapid headway—thanks mainly to the Govern- 
ment’s policy—it is still weak in the rural areas. The 
primary object of the new campaign is to preach the 
Labour Party’s recently elaborated agricultural policy 
to the labourers and farmers, to both of whom it is 
designed to appeal. There have been, of course, 
Labour rural campaigns before; but the new venture 
is both on a larger scale than its predecessors, and 
more serious because there is a more clearly defined 
policy behind it. Based on public ownership of the 
land, with security of tenure to the farmer who main- 
tains a reasonable standard of cultivation, this policy is 
even more important in its advocacy of a controlled 
system of marketing, including the control of imports, 
and designed to secure a stabilisation of agricultural 
prices. As in the war-time Corn Production Act, the 
correlative of control of prices is a guaranteed minimum 
wage; and the labourer is also offered the prospect of 
a better provision of small holdings and allotments, 
though there is no pretence that these afford any 
solution of the main problem. This Labour agricultural 
policy is well thought out and well presented in the 
explanatory pamphlet which has recently been issued. 
Its difficulty from a propagandist standpoint is that it 
is somewhat complicated, and it remains to be seen 
how far it will sway opinion in the countryside. In our 
view, while it is vitally necessary for the Labour Party 
to have a considered agricultural policy, and while we 
regard the proposals now put forward as, on the whole, 
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sound and useful, the rural vote is likely to be won 
less by a special appeal based on its specific problems 
than by a steady preaching in the rural areas of the 
Labour programme as a whole. 

* * * 


Lord Birkenhead, acting in the absence of the Home 
Secretary, has this week ordered the release of several 
Durham miners who had been imprisoned under the 
Emergency Powers Act. As these men were in any 
ease due for release at the New Year, the clemency 
isnot great ; but it is at least a beginning. Throughout 
the coalfields there are still numbers of miners in 

ison for offences committed during the late dispute. 
Fome of these men were doubtless guilty of real offences ; 
but it will hardly be denied either that the administra- 
tion of justice in the coalfields was exceptionally 
severe during the dispute, or that the Emergency 
Powers Act converts into serious offences what without 
it would be generally regarded as venial faults, or as no 
offences at all. There have been strong appeals to 
the Government, now that the dispute is over, to declare 
ageneral amnesty. These appeals have been rejected; 
but it is surely clear that the Government would be 
wise at once to release all those who were guilty only. 
of offences created by the Emergency Powers Act, 
even if it insists on retaining those whose doings would 
have exposed them to legal] penalties had that Act 
not been in force. There is enough bad blood left 
over from the dispute without adding to it by vindictive 
punishments of factitious crimes. It could do no 
conceivable harm, and it might do much good, to release 
the great majority of the men now in prison. Lord 
Birkenhead has made a small start; we hope he will not 
rest content until he has assured himself that there 
are special reasons against the release of every man 
who remains in gaol. 

* » * 


The British delegation, which has been visiting the 
United States in order to study industrial conditions 
there at first hand, has just returned to this country. 
It — to have seen a large number of different 
establishments, of very various types, and to have 
covered a great deal of ground. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it was sent out officially, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour, and received full 
Government backing in its inquiry. Including promin- 
ent employers and Trade Union leaders, as well as 
Government officials, it should produce an interesting 
report, and we are anxious to see how far its conclusions 

confirm those of the unofficial inquirers who 
preceded it. We hear much nowadays of the high 
wages which are paid in the United States. What we 
want to know is how far those wages are general, and 
whether there is any considerable mass of underpaid 
labour below the grades in which high wages are the 
tule. We want to know how the presence or absence 
of Trade Unionism affects wage rates—for example, 
as between the unionised and non-unionised coal- 
fields. We want to know what are the real differences 
between British and American methods of factory 
Management, how far “ Fordism”’ is really typical of 
American industry, and how far the output of the 
American really exceeds that of the British worker. 
due course, we presume, the delegation will produce 
& report covering all these points. .* its preparation, 
we appeal to them to give us as much as possible of 
hard fact. There has been no dearth of generalisations 
about American industry; what is needed is a plain 
account of the facts, illustrated as far as possible by 
teliable and well-digested figures. 


* * * 


When work was resumed on the railways after the 
General Strike, the railway Trade Unions were forced 
to agree to a temporary suspension of the “ guaranteed 





week,” by which each regular employee is assured 
normally of full work and pay. This suspension was 
purely temporary, and was based on the shortage of 
traffic due to the coal dispute. Now that work has 
been resumed in the coalfields, the Trade Unions have 
asked that the guaranteed week shall be at once re- 
sumed, and a meeting has just been held with the com- 
panies in order to discuss the question. If the 
companies agree, the railway Unions recognise that 
some dismissals of men may follow; for even now the 
resumption of activity on the railways is not complete. 
They prefer, however, to face the prospect of some 
dismissals to risking an indefinite suspension of the 
guaranteed week, which is often described as the 
railwaymen’s “ sheet-anchor.” Dismissals ought not 
in any case to be numerous; for, so far as coal is 
concerned, the present hold-up is not due to a shortage 
of coal to be carried, but rather to the companies’ 
failure, so far, to provide the necessary trucks in the 
right places. This looks like a sign, not of a redundant, 
but of a deficient staff. The companies, of course, 
have been doing their best to economise on wages 
in order to make up for the shortage of traffic and 
the high price of coal. This is at the bottom of the 
present defects in the service, of which the public is 
rightly complaining. Under the Railways Act of 1921, 
the companies were given very extensive rights of 
recoupment in return for efficient service. They cannot 
claim these rights and at the same time refuse to 
make adequate provision for the public’s needs. 
* * 7 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Less courage was 
required on the part of Ministers to release Republicans 
interned in connection with the November raids on 
police barracks than to admit, as Mr. O'Higgins has 
done, that some of the suspects were roughly handled 
while under arrest. This “ beating up” of prisoners 
is an evil legacy of our civil broils where the practice 
was indulged in by all sides, and the determination of 
the Government to take strong measures against 
offenders will do much to increase their prestige. 
There is little reason to fear a renewal of the raids in 
any serious form. Nominally, they were organised 
to prevent the leakage of information; but they 
have evidently not succeeded in this, for more concealed 
munition dumps have been discovered by the police 
inside the last few weeks than at any period since 
active hostilities came to an end. The best comment 
on the popularity of extremism in the country is the 
despairing appeal for financial nape issued by 
Sinn Fein. At present the bank balance of the 
organisation is limited to £40; and the document 
admits that not only do voters generally refuse to 
contribute, but former sympathisers are buttoning 
up their pockets, while Australia and the United 
States, where in the past money could always be 
obtained for activist policies, have ceased to regard 
Sinn Fein as a good political investment. Even a 
year ago it might have been possible to make a certain 
amount of anti-Treatyite capital out of the report of the 
Imperial Conference. Free State voters to-day decline 
to excite themselves about questions of national status. 
So far from resenting the fimitations imposed by the 
Treaty, as Mr. de Valera and Miss MacSwiney would 
have us believe, they are not even impressed by the 
success of our delegates in obtaining concessions that 
give us in substance the “ external association ” which 
was made the excuse for precipitating civil war. Sub- 
consciously the country realised long ago what Free 
State Ministers themselves are only plucking up courage 
to admit, that if our aim is really to establish Irish 
political unity we must drop the doctrinaire Republican- 
ism, which came into fashion less because the mass of 
the people believed it than because an armed minority 
it down their throats. 
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A NEW POLICY IN CHINA 


HE British Government has at last made a very 
important and promising move in China. The 
terms of the memorandum presented by our 

Chargé d’Affaires in Peking to the representatives of 
the Powers are for the moment a secret. But there 
seems to be little doubt about the general tenor 
of the document. It advocates the adoption of a new 
policy in China, based on recognition of the facts 
instead of on make-believe. It proposes that the 
foreigners should show their good will towards the 
Chinese not merely by words, but by deeds, by con- 
cessions instead of by sermons and warships. That 
at least is what we hope and believe. And we are 
glad that the British Government has had the sense 
and the courage to take the lead in abandoning an 
untenable position. How the other Powers will regard 
our proposals is as yet uncertain. But the Japanese 
are reported to be favourable, and the Americans, 
unless they are thorough-paced hypocrites, can hardly 
be unfavourable. It was generally understood that 
the Washington Conference decisions involved con- 
certed action by the Powers. But there is nothing 
sacred about the concert, and independent action, 
should it seem necessary or desirable, is clearly legiti- 


mate. We, at any rate, having taken this step, cannot 
turn back. If the worst comes to the worst, we must 
go on alone. 


There are cynics, of course, who suggest that the 
new move is only another piece of humbug. At the 
very moment, they say, when this memorandum was 
being presented in Peking, the Admiralty announced 
that the fleet was being reinforced in Chinese waters. 
But we are not alarmed about this. The “ gunboat 
policy” is dead and damned. Our Die-hards may 
regret it, and some of the correspondents in China 
continue to cry for it, but their cries are becoming 
fainter. It was always a foolish and dangerous policy ; 
with the waxing of the Nationalist movement and the 
victories of the Cantonese, it has become impossible. 
We can no longer overawe the Chinese by displays of 
force, and we are not prepared for war with China. 
Whatever Britons in the Far East may think, Britons 
at home have not the slightest belief in the killing 
of Chinese as a method of upholding British prestige, 
let alone of recovering British trade in China. There 
are only two courses open to us therefore. The one 
is to go on doing nothing—arguing, temporising, 
pretending, making carefully guarded conditional offers, 
waiting for something to turn up and finding that 
the only thing that does turn up is damage to our 
interests and our reputation. The other is to do 
what we are now proposing to do, which means, in 
plain English, to give up certain things that we cannot 
hold and that we ought not to want to hold. 

The Chinese demand, and intend to have, sovereignty 
in China. It was agreed at Washington nearly five 
years ago that they were entitled to it, but such 
attempts as have been made to carry out the Washington 
plans have been a sorry failure. For that the Powers 
are not entirely to blame; it was a hopeless puzzle 
to find anything that could properly be called China 
in the chaos created by warring Tuchuns. But the 
Powers have been partly to blame; it is impossible 





to pretend that they have been in earnest with China 
ever since 1922, or that they have appreciated the 
Nationalist movement at its true value. They have 
wrangled among themselves and girded at the Bol- 
sheviks, while the Bolsheviks have quietly gone on 
with their business of befriending the Chinese, and 
the Chinese have met our lukewarm professions of 
sympathy with red-hot strikes and boycotts. If, 
then, we are to profit by our experience, it means 
going back to Washington—but with a difference, 
We must give up our privileges in China and we 
must give them up without waiting for a united China, 
Extra-territoriality must go and without the firm 
undertakings that we once imagined we could exact 
from the Chinese. The fiscal autonomy of China 
cannot be postponed to the Greek Kalends, and we 
must consent without delay to the collection of the 
“Washington surtaxes” by the provincial Govern- 
ments. These concessions have become inevitable— 
and perhaps they have become easier to grant— 
since the Cantonese advance and the consolidation 
of the Kuomintang. 

How far the British memorandum goes in these 
matters we do not yet know. It is believed to be 
quite definite on the point of the surtaxes, but less 
definite about extraterritoriality. Apart altogether 
from motives of prudence, we can, of course, plead 
technical difficulties in the way of giving up extra- 
territorial rights, until China is firmly united under a 
single Government—or firmly divided and delimited 
under several Governments. We can also plead that 
the claim of the Cantonese to be recognised as the 
sovereign power over all China is, in present circum- 
stances, unreasonable. But we can, if they will agree, 
recognise them de facto as the legitimate Government 
of what they now hold of China, and we can extend 
our recognition as they extend their hold. That, of 
course, will not solve the whole problem, or satisfy 
equally the international lawyers, the diplomats, the 
foreign residents in China, and Chang Tso-lin and 
Sun Chuan-fang. But we hope that technicalities 
are not going to be made into a fetish at this time 
of day. There are certain facts that must be faced, 
and chief among them are the power of the Nationalist 
movement, both as a spiritual and as a military force, 
and its determination to get rid of the “ unequal 
treaties.” At this, of course, the critics cry out. 
The Kuomintang and the Cantonese armies, it is 
said, formidable as they look at present, are not 
firmly established, and, even if they were, it would 
not be safe to trust them; extra-territoriality is vital 
for the security of the foreigner’s person and property 
and trade. We do not believe it. There are plenty 
of foreigners in China—and those not merely mis- 
sionaries, but hard-headed merchants—who hold that 
in giving up our special privileges we should be giving 
up very little that matters. The Chinese administration 
of justice is certainly not all we could wish it to be; 
but its hurrors have been exaggerated, and efforts— 
not entirely unsuccessful efforts—have recently been 
made to reform it. In any case, Englishmen and 
Americans and Japanese and the rest of us will have 
sooner or later to submit to the jurisdiction of Chinese 
courts, as Russians and Germans and Austrians do. 
And the sooner we abandon rights which have the 
flimsiest moral basis, the more likely shall we be to 
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encourage the Chinese to improve their judicial 
system. 

As for the stability of the Southern Government 
and its capacity to extend and consolidate its control, 
we cannot,sof course, dogmatise. It may crumble 
through internal dissensions, though there is no sign 
of those at present. It may be weakened by the 
adherence of military adventurers, who find it serves 
their ends, or by the discontent of Chinese capitalists, 
who find it does not serve their ends. It may experi- 
ence difficulty in raising the money to pay its troops 
or bribe its opponents and its doubtful friends. But 
for the moment it is strong, it is popular, it is not 
out merely for plunder and personal aggrandisement, 
and its prospects are infinitely better than those of 
any of the so-called Governments that have pretended 
or aspired to rule China in recent years. There is 
no need to idealise it. But there is need to cease crying 
it down as an instrument of Bolshevism. That is 
simply to darken counsel. The Kuomintang is not 
a Bolshevik organisation, though it has enjoyed the 
support of Moscow, because Moscow has been cleverer 
than the rest of us. It has a Communist Left wing, 
no doubt, but it has an immeasurably stronger Centre 
and Right, which are not Communist. The Russians 
themselves do not imagine that they are going to work 
the miracle of Bolshevising China. Why should 
anyone else be such a fool as to imagine it? Nor 
finally does there seem to be any ground for supposing 
that a victorious Kuomintang will drive all the 
foreigners out of China, or persecute them if they 
stay there. The Chinese are not Afghans! Both 
officially and unofficially their leading men have de- 
cared that they want friendly relations with all 
the foreign Powers—and not least with the British— 
and, indeed, their assurances are hardly necessary, 
for trade is as important to them as it is to us. And 
so our answer to the warnings and fears of the critics 
is that we must accept the risks involved in the new 
policy. The risks, after all, are not very terrifying. 
And is there any other policy that will get us out 
of the mess or re-establish our reputation ? 


INDUSTRY AND THE 
ADOLESCENT 


HE problem of the adolescent is the hardest problem 

alike of educational and of industrial policy. 

The school and the factory are rival claimants 

for the adolescent’s time; but too often, nowadays, the 

boy or girl between fourteen and eighteen years of age 

slips between the two, and is left to walk the streets. The 

school is not effectively open to him; the factory has no 

need of his services. Or, if school facilities are provided, 

they are apt to be scrappy and ineffective; and, when 

employment is available, it is apt to be “ blind-alley ” 
employment. 

In various ways, a great many public and voluntary 
organisations have long been struggling with this problem. 
Employment Exchanges and Local Education Authorities 
are both concerned with it, and there are numerous 
voluntary bodies which make this or that aspect of it 
their affair. With a good deal of effort, they have accom- 
plished something ; but it is generally recognised that the 
position remains very unsatisfactory. When, however, 
attempts are made to improve it, at once serious conflicts 
arise. Everyone agrees that the present arrangements 


are inadequate and difficult to work ; but there is no agree- 
ment as to the best substitute for them. 

The issue is joined chiefly over two important questions 
of policy. First, should the young person of from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, who has left school, be under the 
care of the Local Education Authorities and the Beand of 
Education, or of the Employment Exchanges and the 
Ministry of Labour? There are arguments on both sides. 
The adolescent who has ceased to receive full-time schooling 
may be regarded as a worker, a part of the industrial 
system, and confided to the care of the bodies responsible 
for matters of industrial policy. Or he may be regarded 
as still in statu pupillari, to be watched over by the 
Education Authority both from the standpoint of “ after- 
care” and as a potential recipient of part-time education. 

In fact, we have at present a mixture of the two systems. 
In some districts the Local Education Authority, and in 
some the Employment Exchange, undertakes the duties 
relating to advice about jobs, finding of jobs, provision 
of “ centres ” for study during unemployment (where these 
are available at all), and administration of the sections 
of the Unemployment Insurance Acts relating to young 
persons. There is no system; the Local Education 
Authority can undertake this work if it likes, and, if it 
does not, the Employment Exchanges do it instead. In 
London and in most of the county areas it is, in fact, left 
to the Employment Exchanges. 

Secondly, there is the question whether all young persons 
employed in insured trades ought to be brought within 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Acts. At 
present, the young person becomes insured only at the 
age of sixteen, and this creates an awkward gap between 
the age of leaving school and the beginning of compulsory 
insurance. It seems at first sight obvious that insurance 
should begin when the boy orgirl does, in fact, enter industry, 
in order that rights to benefit may begin at once to 
accumulate. When, however, this was proposed in 1924, 
a furious outcry at once arose. Employers were mostly 
against it; and they were joined in opposition, for quite 
different reasons, by the main body of educational opinion. 
Employers, doubtless, objected chiefly on the ground that 
the cost of juvenile labour would be increased. Educationists, 
on the other hand, feared that the effect of the change 
would be to prevent the raising of the school-leaving age 
above fourteen, by stereotyping the existing situation. 
So strong was the opposition that the proposal was 
temporarily dropped, and the Committee on Education 
and Industry, whose first report lies before us, was 
set up in order that the whole question might be fully 
investigated. 

The report barely touches on such wider questions as 
the reconciliations of the cultural and vocational aims of 
education and the curriculum best adapted to meet the 
double need. With these the Committee promises to deal 
in a future report, and in the meantime it makes suggestions 
on the pressing practical problems which were the cause 
of its appointment. With one dissentient, it recommends 
that, while the existing option between the L.E.A. and 
the Employment Exchange locally should be preserved, 
the whole central responsibility for the employed adolescent 
should be transferred from the present dual system to the 
Ministry of Labour, and the Board of Education excluded 
from it. On the second issue, while it was obviously drawn 
towards the extension of Unemployment Insurance to 
include the younger adolescents, it is deterred by the 
strength of the opposition from recommending this, and 
proposes instead a compulsory system of Working Cer- 
tificates, without which no employer would be allowed 
to engage any juvenile labour. 

The second of these proposals appears to us to be open 


to considerable objections. It does not really very 
» 
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much matter whether the central control is in the hands 
of the Board of Education or the Ministry of Labour, 
provided that, locally, the power of the Education Authority 
to administer the services dealing with the adolescent is 
fully preserved. But we are very doubtful whether any 
system of certificates is likely to be of advantage unless 
it is accompanied by full inclusion under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme. The Committee recognises the 
evil effects of the gap which now exists; and it has tried 
to find a way round the hostility of employers and 
educationists. But we think it would have acted more 
wisely if it had taken the bull firmly by the horns. 

We have seen what are the reasons advanced against 
the inclusion of the younger adolescents in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme. The desire of employers for 
cheap juvenile labour clearly has no claim to stand against 
the interests of the adolescents themselves. The hostility 
of the educationists is more respectable, but in our view 
misconceived. It is quite possible to argue that young 
persons ought not to be employed in industry at less than 
sixteen years of age; but in fact they are so employed, 
and even the keenest educational enthusiast knows that 
it will be a good many years before the school-leaving age 
can be effectively raised to sixteen. This being so, it is 
surely foolish to obstruct a pressing reform because of a 
highly problematical influence which it might exert on 
one far more distant. Besides, why should the inclusion 
of young workers in the insurance scheme in any way 
prejudice the raising of the school age? We are quite 
unable to see why it should, or to discover any solid ground 
for the opposition based on this fear. 

We wish, then, that the Committee had made up its 
mind to recommend inclusion. It recognises clearly the 
great need, in order to prevent deterioration, for com- 
pulsory attendance of unemployed juveniles at unemploy- 
ment centres, run rather as clubs than as schools, and 
aiming less at formal education or technical training than 
at general physical and manual culture and mental improve- 
ment. It hopes to secure this by the provision of compulsory 
powers to require attendance even in the case of juveniles 
below the insurable age. But, apart from the difficulties 
of administering such a scheme, surely it is better to make 
the “Centre” part of the system of insurance, to offer 
the unemployed youth benefits in return for his contribu- 
tions, and to assimilate the position of the younger to that 
of the older adolescents. 

At bottom, of course, the whole question is mixed up 
with that of the school age. The Committee, without 
discussing this in detail, makes clear that it favours a 
raising of the age at the earliest possible moment, but 
draws attention to the difficulty of raising it even to fifteen 
at once—a difficulty not only of finance, but also of the 
supply of suitable teachers and buildings. It discusses 
the much-discussed alternative of Day Continuation 
Schools, and apparently, though with hesitation, approves 
of this as an intermediate step. It recognises the present 
advantage of removing some of the younger claimants for 
work from the overstocked labour market, and refers to 
the advantage to industry itself that might follow a rise 
in the standard of attainment among the boys and girls 
entering the factories. But all these are the wider questions 
full treatment of which is reserved for further report. 
Until we do raise the school age, or make effective provision 
of Day Continuation Schools throughout the country, 
we have to look after the boys and girls who, to the number 
of more than half a million, are every year making their 
entry into the business of earning a livelihood in industry 
and trade. We need better means of helping them to 


find the right kind of work—a development of what is 
being done now by Juvenile Advisory Committees and 


similar bodies. We need better means of actually placing 
them in jobs—which demands fuller co-operation of the 
employers with the authorities responsible for placement, 
At present, the Committee says, less than one-fifth of the 
jobs are found through public bodies, though in some 
areas the proportion is very much higher. We need 
means, now almost completely lacking, of deterring young 
persons from entering, and employers from fostering, 
blind-alley occupations. We need a continuous watchi 
of the young worker’s career—a development of the system 
of after-care which is at present effective only in a few 
areas. We need special “ Centres” for the unemployed 
juvenile not merely here and there, but everywhere through- 
out the country, and we need really skilled teachers for 
the difficult work which these Centres will have to do. 

Thus, even within the modest scope of the immediate 
problems discussed in this Interim Report, the Committee 
on Education and Industry sets the country no incon- 
siderable task. It is appalling to think of the preventable 
deterioration of character and industry which unemploy- 
ment, though it is less among juveniles than among adults, 
has been allowed to cause during the past few years. It 
is appalling to think of the encouragement to “ blind 
alley ’” employments which the present system gives. Both 
the human and the economic loss involved in the wastage 
of capacity are needless and indefensible. It would not 
even be very costly to prevent them. The Committee, 
as we think, has been too hesitant and too easily scared 
by opposition in tackling one of the most vital problems, 
Nevertheless its Report affords a basis for immediate 
action, and, above all, for energetic agitation by all who 
realise the urgency of the adolescent problem in these 
distressful days of unemployment. 


THE TRADITIONS OF CHRISTMAS 


N Christmas Day all men—or, at least, nine men 
() out of ten—are Conservatives. They would be 
disappointed if the smallest detail in the ritual 

of the day were not adhered to. They demand the same 
food as they have eaten on all previous Christmas Days, 
the same decorations of holly and mistletoe, the same 
foolishness of crackers and paper caps. They feel that 
in this they are doing something that has been done for a 
thousand years, and it is as though their ancestors as well 
as their children were seated with them at the table. 
Yet, if the books on Christmas customs are to be trusted, 
Christmas is not what it used to be. Our ancestors, if 
they returned to earth for the Christmas festivities, would 
regard us as decadent sobersides content with the pale 
shadow of enjoyment. We should seem to them revolu- 
tionaries in our abandonment of the Yule log and the 
wassail bowl and even, perhaps, in our devotion to roast 
turkey. During Christmas the papers are full of refer- 
ences to wassail, but most of us would not know a wassail 
bowl if we saw one. If we were asked to describe the 
contents of the bowl, we should have to turn up a reference 
book in order to be able to answer. Yet, when we have 
looked up the book, how keenly we realise what we have 
lost! Warm ale mixed with cream that has been boiled 
with cloves, and with the yolks of eggs beaten and stirred 
into it, sops of bread added and then sugar and thick 
cream poured on to the mixture, blanched almonds stuck 
into it and cinnamon, ginger and sugar—or alternatively 
wafers and comfits—to flavour it: the very catalogue 
of the ingredients tells us how far we have fallen from 
the gigantic eupepsia of our forefathers. True, it is said 
that it was the punch-bowl that drove the wassail-bowl 
from the Christian home in the eighteenth century, and 
our ancestors might have looked at the punch-bowl with 
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‘yst as much terror as we should look on the “lamb’s would certainly not like plum pudding, and the ghosts 
wool” with which the wassail-bowl was filled. But we of our ancestors must groan as they see that dark spotted 
do not fill even the punch-bowl to-day. Occasionally, ball with the sprig of holly in it, and no trace of the heroic 
we sing songs about it, as we sing songs about Bonnie about it except the lapping flames of the whisky that 
Prince Charlie ; but it is as dead as Bonnie Prince Charlie, has been set on fire mainly as a decoration. Yet, to-day, 
or on the way to being so, and we feel that we are indulging we regard our plum-pudding as an ancient institution, 
ourselves generously if we drink half-a-bottle of claret We love it as some men—mainly lords—have loved the 
and a glass or two of port. On the whole, I do not com- House of Lords. We should regard anyone who proposed 
in, but I see that our ancestors have a right to complain. _ to abolish it from the Christmas table as either an eccentric 
This is not Christmas as they knew it. We have declined reactionary or a fanatical revolutionary. Have we not, 
upon temperance and cold drinks. year after year, taken part in the ceremony of stirring 
And in our eating we have equally sold the pass of it, and wished wishes in the stirring that none but ourselves 
ition. That turkey on the table is a parvenu. There were ever told? Probably, if the truth were known, 
= record of a turkey on a Christmas table earlier than even the stirring of the Christmas pudding and the wish 
1524. The true Conservative would be content with that is whispered to it are a modern superstition. But 
nothing less than a boar’s head, though we are — a ae — they = as old as we can remember. 
in rich houses swan was a favourite Christmas dish an nd that is good enough for us. 
that roast peacock was considered not unworthy of the As for the crackers, I doubt whether there is any evidence 
day. But even after yr — ae Tom ye +m a familiar name to our ancestors. 
had brought in the turkey, the tradition ishes of the ere, too, all is changed. What the children did before 
ieee, including roast beef, long continued to fight for the excellent invention of gunpowder I do not know, 
the right to survive. Mr. T. G. Crippen, in Christmas but I doubt whether they pulled crackers. Even the 
and Christmas Lore, affirms that roast beef “has been mottoes in the crackers I suspect as a modern innovation. 
for ages the great Christmas fare,” and that a baron of © To-day a cracker without a motto would seem like lamb 
beef is still roasted for the King’s table every Christmas without mint sauce. If any poet wrote such rhymed 
Day. If roast beef is the traditional Christmas fare, fatuities we might avoid reading his works, but on 
fewer and fewer people every year, I imagine, celebrate Christmas Day fatuity in rhyme is for us of the present 
Christmas in the traditional fashion. I remember as a world part of the tradition and we should resent the disap- 
boy, brought up in an age and in a place in which food pearance of the mottoes as we resent the destruction of the 
was cheap, seeing a turkey, a goose, and a round of spiced London squares. Some of us of the older generation are not 
beef served at a family Christmas dinner, but I do not quite easy even about the substitution of all manner of odd 
think I have ever set eyes on ordinary roast beef on and ingenious toys for the coloured caps of our infancy. Not 
Christmas Day, and, traditionalist though I am, I hope that one would ever think of wearing a paper cap, if one 
I never shall. It is the prose of food—excellent plain had not the feeling that everybody else had worn paper 
prose, but unsuited to those occasions when men demand caps on Christmas Day since the time of Adam. But 
something fantastic and unusual even on the table. A an old custom is a good custom and it is pleasant to do 
baron of beef is different: at least, it sounds different. things because other people have done them. 
I have to look the word up in a dictionary =m order to The tradition of Christmas, indeed, means for most of 
discover that a baron of beef is “ two sirloins not cut ys merely the tradition of that brief part of the history 
asunder,” and, at the definition, half the beauty of the baron of the world between our earliest remembrances and the 
vanishes. But there are still relics of nobility in the present day. That is why we do not feel that we are 
name, and, when I have forgotten the definition as, in violating the ancient sanctities of Christmas in not bringing 
course of time, one forgets most things, I shall again be ome the Yule log after the fashion of our ancestors. 
able to think romantically of the old-fashioned Christmas 4y ordinary townsman to-day would feel extraordinarily 
dinner when so noble a piece of flesh was on the table. self-conscious in leading a log home with ceremony through 
Spiced beef was different. A round of spiced beef was, the streets of London. Yet the Yule log is surely as 
to me at least, as rare as Christmas itself and brought essential a feature of the Christmas ceremonial as even 
strange flavours to the palate. As for the goose, it is the mistletoe, and Mr. Crippen suggests that an old Norman 
no rival of the turkey nowadays, and I am sorry for it. custom of drawing the figure of a man on the log “ must 
It may be that a gobbling animal is better suited to a have been a dim reminiscence of human sacrifice in ancient 
gobbling day, but I sigh for the richer flavour of the nobler times.” To-day, however, even the most reactionary 
bird, and, indeed, it would be a poor creature whose member of the most reactionary party—even the man 
existence would not be justified by apple sauce. But the who wishes to bring back some obscure relation of the 
turkey, it is to be feared, has now triumphed for our  styarts to the English throne—would not publicly advocate 
generation, and Christians must resign themselves. a general reversion to human sacrifice, and it is to be feared 
As for the rest of the meal, I am not sure that even that in the great towns the Yule log, like human sacrifice, 
the plum-pudding we eat is in the true Christmas },,. disappeared for ever. 
tradition. The older dish Goons to have been frumenty, Whether the turkey and the plum-pudding and the 
described as “* wheat boiled till the grains burst and when crackers and the paper caps and the holly and the mistletoe 
cool strained and boiled again with broth or milk and will also disappear before the broom of progress, giving 
yolks of eggs.” Such is the mess of which the fatal hand place to something new and to us unappetising, I do not 
of progress has made the Canstmes pudding dear to the know. Probably the mistletoe is already not what it 
childhood of decadent civilisation. Probably, we should used to be. A joke about kissing under the mistletoe 
a even like the taste of frumenty nowaday s, and our is still popular in the comic papers, but the practice of 
timid stomachs would recoil from that magnificent plum ™ * i aeietheian ta aan tel Sclosiste to 
rridge that succeeded it, one recipe of which was “ to kissing under the mistle 2 oe See Cee 
er nae ahd wend with ae old hock, and sherry, lemon be declining. Most of - ee e the a 
a y . ms : I feel sure, have never kissed anybody under the mistletoe. 
and orange juice, double-refined sugar, raisins, currants I for one have not: at least, if I have I do not remem- 


and : hineal, nutmeg, cinnamon, and ; , 
a ae i? vagy = Pr eth brown bread ber it. It may be that this practice was once as essential 


and served in a tureen.” Those who liked plum porridge a concomitant of Christmas cheerfulness as brandy sauce 
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with plum-pudding is to-day. But here, too, progress 
has refused to stay its hand, and mistletoe is becoming 
better known to the present generation as a French cure 
for blood pressure. 

Still, Christmas remains, and always will remain, the 
most traditional season in the year, even if the world 
turns vegetarian and teetotal. Turkey may go and plum 
pudding may go, and port may go, but to the children 
of a vegetarian age the imitation turkey made of nuts 
will seem a delightful old-world dish and unfermented 
grape juice the most exhilarating potion in the world. 
And anyhow it will be Christmas. i 


BACK TO IODINE 


ANY years ago I wrote often here about new, 
M potent, strange things, called vitamins— 
or vitamines, as we spelt them then, thinking 
them to be amines, which they are not. The view taken 
by their discoverer, now Sir Gowland Hopkins, was that 
they probably act, in part at least, upon the ductless 
glands. He found that an “ accessory food factor ’’—that 
being the name he first used—present in milk made possible 
the growth of young animals: and we know beyond 
dispute that the ductless glands are concerned with growth. 
The giant, for instance, is the result of over-action on the 
part of a ductless gland, called the pituitary, as was shown 
by one of my old teachers, the late Professor D. J. 
Cunningham, long ago. In recent years I have rarely 
mentioned the vitamins here, but, as the reader knows, 
everybody writes about them everywhere else; and no 
wonder. 

During the past few years I have discussed a long- 
familiar, simple, inexpensive element, iodine: a great 
contrast, chemically, to the vitamins, yet presenting a 
remarkable analogy to them in one respect, if their dis- 
coverer’s theory of the action of vitamin-A, the growth- 
vitamin, be correct. For iodine certainly acts upon the 
most important of the ductless glands, the thyroid, the 
“leader of the endocrine orchestra.” It is elaborated by 
the gland into a complex substance, called thyroxin, 
which has most potent influences upon growth. For total 
lack of it, the infant, if it survives at all, will become a 
cretin, dwarfed, deformed, distressing to look at, much 
less than half-witted. For lack of the iodine compound 
called thyroxin, the adult will develop the disease of body 
and mind called myxcedema. Evidently, since the body 
cannot form iodine from any other element, this element 
itself must be supplied to the thyroid, for its services to 
the body, just as the growth-vitamin-A must be supplied. 
These facts are not in question, and they have been known 
for about thirty years, the successful treatment of 
myxcedema and cretinism by the administration of thyroid 
extract being the last great medical achievement of the 
nineteenth century, based, like so many before it, upon the 
findings of experimental physiology. 

But, as I have shown in articles published here last 
year, and earlier, it has now been found that we may 
prevent the earliest stages of thyroid failure, as seen in 
ordinary goitre, by supplying the body with iodine, of 
which it is frequently deprived for one reason or another. 
Having seen for myself the abundance of goitre in the 
Middle West of the United States, and having repeatedly 
visited and studied in Switzerland, I have tried to cite the 
evidence of the achievements in preventive medicine of 
iodine, first in Ohio, and later in Switzerland, in order to 
serve childhood, adolescence and expectant motherhood 
in this country. Perhaps the school child is first in need 
of iodine, and the immense advantages gained by school 
children in the countries named—and now in many others 





—. 


—have served to arouse a new interest in the thyroid gland 
and in goitre and its congeners in our own country, not 
least among the protagonists of school hygiene. What 
I want, first, when I see something good abroad, is more 
knowledge, and particularly more knowledge of the kind 
or kinds concerned in the relevance and application of 
the foreign methods to the service of my native land, 
After visiting Leysin in 1921, the first thing one wanted 
was expert inquiry into the physiology and therapeutics 
of sunlight, such as was accordingly begun in February, 
1922. After learning the results of iodine-administration 
in Switzerland one wanted inquiry into goitre in our own 
country. 

It is good to record that’such inquiry has been proceeding, 
with notable results, during the past three years. The 
Medical Research Council has an expert committee studying 
goitre. Early this year I wrote on the splendid services of 
recent inquiry into the treatment and relief of the most 
remarkable form of goitre—where iodine proves itself, 
despite many statements to the contrary, to be a specific 
and preventive remedy.* 

The School Medical Service is doing its share. The 
new Report on the Health of the School Child, by Sir 
George Newman, for the year 1925, carries much further 
and at much greater length his references to the subject 
in his two previous reports. Many readers who count 
me as probably a monomaniac, and certainly an impatient 
enthusiast, may prefer to be guided by the unquestionable 
experience and cool judgment of Sir George Newman; 
and, therefore, it is a pleasure, and beyond doubt a public 
service, to quote a few sentences from this most recent 
pronouncement.f The first matter is the incidence and 
distribution of goitre, and already we have made progress 
when we learn that the disease is widely distributed amongst 
us and that its prevention is therefore not merely a problem 
of curious interest, to be studied abroad, but is very much 
our own urgent business. That subject I must leave, 
only noting that in this country proximity to the sea— 
the natural reservoir of iodine—is certainly not an effective 
preventive of goitre. Ever since learning, by a visit to 
Cornwall, how frequently goitre is met there, and by the 
records from the Antipodes, that goitre is extremely common 
in New Zealand, I have refrained from accepting the 
customary statement that distance from the sea is a leading 
factor in its causation. But space does not avail now for 
more than plain quotation, as thus: 


The interest taken in this question of thyroid enlargement is 
manifest in nearly all countries. ... Much more importance 
attaches to this question of goitre and its association with iodine 
insufficiency than appears at first sight. It might be asked, Why 
make careful investigation into simple goitre, especially in children t 
At most it is a disfi mt, and even then only in a very small 
and ee | proportion of cases. Yet these slight cases are 
significant ; they are the outward sign of iodine insufficiency or, 
should this way of putting the case be objected to, of conditions 
associated with such deficiency. There is cumulative evidence 
to show that — ailments other than enlargement of the thyroid 
are concerned with deficiency in iodine, either alene or associated 
with vitamin and other deficiencies. 


Sir George Newman then proceeds to quote from Dr. 
Kenneth Fraser, writing in the Annual Report of the School 
Medical Officer for Cumberland, who 


emphasises the fact that “ —“.-~-—7r of J agen which is quite 
a side issue, has become a herring on trail of the much 
greater question—the treatment of iodine starvation cases, irTe- 
spective of whether they have goitre or not.” Evidence is given 
to show the beneficial results of iodine treatment on such conditions 
as debility, chronic bronchitis, septic conditions, including boils 
and septic sores, etc. Dr. Fraser considers also that the evidence 
is conclusive that many backward children have greatly improved 
in their work as a result of treatment. (loc. cit., pp. 182, 133.) 


* “ Exophthalmic Goitre,” Tae New Sraresman, March 20th, 
1926. 

+ The Report is, of course, yet another of the comprehensive and 
masterly documents which we expect from its author. It must be 





studied by all who care for the nation’s school children. (HM. 
Is. 6d. net.) 


Stationery Office, Kingsway. 
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In concluding his section on this subject, Sir George 
insists on the need of more inquiry ; and he is in a position 
to satisfy that need, for the general good. 

I must desist, but lest the reader should think my motive 
now merely to say “I told you so,” let me add the most 
important facts gleaned during a recent visit to Switzerland, 
where I learned from Dr. H. Carriére, Director-General of 
Federal Hygiene, that several cantons, like certain of the 
United States, now forbid any but iodised salt to be sold 
within their borders: for instance, the Canton of Vaud, 
which includes Lausanne, Vevey and Montreux. Other 
cantons still permit the iodine-destitute salt to be sold, 
but keep the iodised salt down to the same price. Obviously 
this is the right policy. But the larger and interesting 
question, how best to supply iodine to modern civilised 
communities, cannot be discussed at the end of this already 
lengthy article. I need only add that this great advance 
in hygiene involves no monetary cost worth naming, and 
that the customary excuse for indolence and stupidity is, 
therefore, inapplicable here. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE HUNTSMAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I fear it would require a much cleverer Socrates than I 
can pretend to be in order to confute the able and ingenious 
Sophist who wrote the article headed ‘‘ The Huntsman,” in your 
issue of December 4th, but as I happen to be President of the 
“ League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports” perhaps you will 
kindly give some of your valuable space for a reply. 

At any rate, nobody can take objection to the objects of the 
League, for I apprehend no man—unless he be a “ Sadist ”’— 
will come forward to proclaim himself a supporter of “ cruel 
sports.” The only question, therefore, is what sports are 
“cruel”? Your gifted contributor does not give us any defini- 
tion of “ cruelty,’ but I think it may be properly defined as “* the 
unjustifiable infliction of pain.’”’ That, of course, leaves it open 
to argument whether the pain inflicted in any given case was or 
was not “ justifiable,’”’ but I know of no definition of the word 
which does not admit of the possibility of controversy of that 
nature. To define it as “‘ the unnecessary infliction of pain,” as 
some do, leaves it still more open to such an objection. 

Now “The League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports” has 
adopted as an axiom that “it is wrong to hunt an animal to 
death merely for the pleasure of man.” That would, of course, 
include fox-hunting among the sports which would be prohibited 
if the League had power to do so. I pray leave, therefore, to 
say a word concerning that particular sport. 

In my opinion it is extremely stupid, and I think it does 
nothing but harm to our cause, to hurl vituperative epithets at a 
sport which its votaries look upon as sacred as, and, perhaps, 
even more sacred than, the British Constitution. I think it not 
only stupid but false to brand every fox-hunter as a cruel man. 
It is indisputable that many most excellent men—men who 
would never consciously be guilty of an act of cruelty—have 
been devoted followers of the hounds, Such men I cannot 
brand as cruel, nor do I think that I was myself cruel when, as a 
young man, I took part in the sport of fox-hunting; for the idea 
of cruelty never entered into my mind, and, as one of the wisest 
of mankind has said, “There is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so.” It was not till later years, when my 
youthful ardour was “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
that I recognised the truth of the saying, “It is wrong to hunt 
an animal to death merely for the pleasure of man.” 

But as for those who fondly imagine they can obtain legislation 
to put down fox-hunting in this country, they may as well cry 
for the moon. Parliament would no more suppress “ the sport 
of our ancestors ” than the Spanish Cortes would suppress bull- 
fighting. 

No, Sir, this is a matter for the individual conscience. Let 
every humane man, let every thinking man, ask himself the 
question: ‘‘ Am I justified in finding my pleasure in a sport 
where it is necessary that a little animal, in all the agonies of 
terror and exhaustion (for so it must be as the end draws near) 
should be flying for his life in front of me?” And, in this con- 
nection, if he could be induced to read Masefield’s magnificent 
poem of Reynard the Fox he might, perchance, profit by it. 

Here, then, I take leave of this particular form of sport, only 
adding that the “ digging out ” of a miserable fox, at the end of 
a run, I can only look upon—as many hunting men also look 


upon it—as a revolting act of callous and indefensible cruelty. 
And, further, as one who has had personal experience of fox- 
hunting, I cannot help smiling at your contributor’s general pro- 
position that the fox-hunter “* would not enjoy hunting if it were 
not dangerous,”” when I think of the many Nimrods I have seen 
who always ride for a gap, and never can be induced to risk 
their precious lives by even asking their horse to jump over a 
wattle-hurdle ! 

But now I have to consider a novel proposition which is put 
before us in all seriousness by your ingenious contributor, 
“YY. Y.” “ Eating is a sport that involves as much cruelty as 
hunting ”’ ! 

Well, let us for the sake of argument admit the truth of that 
assertion. What follows from it ? The writer is, I feel sure, far 
too clever, and far too wise, to indulge in the irritating fallacy 
of those who imagine that when a certain act is denounced as 
cruel it is a sufficient answer to point to something else which 
they say is equally cruel. If “A” asserts that certain experi- 
ments upon animals are cruel they are none the less cruel because 
““B” replies, *‘ Ah, yes, but look at pheasant shooting! That 
is quite as cruel as those physiological experiments.” Nil agit 
exemplum litem quod lite resolvit—i.e., an example which merely 
leads to another controversy is of no use at all. It merely side- 
tracks the argument. 

So, even if it be true that the killing of animals for human food 
(which, of course, is what “ Y. Y.” means by “eating”’) is as 
cruel as, let us say, rabbit-coursing, otter-hunting, or the hunting 
of the wild red-deer, I fail to see that that is any reason what- 


. soever why we should not still try to put an end to those cruel 


sports. 

The question still remains: ‘Is it cruel to eat the flesh of 
beast, bird, or fish, because of the suffering thereby entailed 
upon animals?” If so, we ought, of course, all to become vege- 
tarians, and I freely admit that the vegetarian has the best of 
the argument. 

I can only say of myself, “‘video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.”” But let us look at the question a little more closely. 
“Y. Y.” tells us that “we who eat meat dishes eat far more for 
the love of selfish pleasure than from the stern necessity of 
keeping alive.’ Well, no doubt, every man or woman with a 
healthy appetite, whether meat-eater or vegetarian, takes 
pleasure in eating. The vegetarian takes pleasure in his omelette 
(as, by the way, so does the meat-eater) and in his “ cauliflower 
au gratin.” But is the meat-eater guilty of “cruelty to 
animals” because of the animals which have to be killed in order 
to provide food for him? 

I do not pause to consider “ Y. Y.’s ”’ pathetic allusion to the 
oyster, because, not being a physiologist, I do not know whether 
that poor bi-valve really feels pain when its shell is opened. Nay, 
I cannot say for certain that the “cauliflower’’ feels no pain 
when cut by the gardener’s knife! 

But, undoubtedly, much animal suffering still takes place in 
our slaughterhouses, more especially where those responsible 
refuse to make use of the “ humane killer,” and for a large 
portion of such suffering it is true to say that those who eat flesh 
cannot escape responsibility. Nevertheless, it is quite certain 
that the time is incalculably far distant, if it ever should come, 
when all men and women, even in these small isles, will become 
vegetarians. Are we, therefore, to give up all attempts to 
suppress cruelty to animals—to abolish the R.S.P.C.A., and all 
kindred societies, as well as all individual efforts—because, 
forsooth, eating involves as much cruelty as fox-hunting, or 
stag-hunting, or otter-hunting, or hare-coursing, or rabbit- 
coursing, or the traffic in old and worn-out horses, or the count- 
less other forms of cruelty which are rampant in our midst? I 
trow not. Yet this, as it seems to me, is the logical conclusion 
of the argument set before us by your able and interesting 
contributor, “ Y. Y.’’—Yours, etc., 

December 14. 


[We cannot see how “ Y. Y.’s”’ appeal for charity and a sense 
of proportion can reasonably or even possibly be interpreted as 
Sir George Greenwood interprets it in his final sentences ; for 
“Y¥. ¥.” wey on gey | advocated the suppression of unneces- 
sary cruelties both in hunting and in butchering. Apart from 
that apparent misunderstanding, there is surely no very serious 
difference between Sir George’s views and those of our con- 
tributor.—Epb. N.S.] 


GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


CHINA AND MALAYA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to the article “‘ The Prospect in China,” 
in your issue of October 23rd, it is often forgotten that the 
Chinese form the largest, and by far the wealthiest and most 
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important, community in British Malaya, that is in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
Any action taken in China will at once be felt here. As far 
as it is possible to judge, their sympathies are generally with 
the Southern Government at Canton. 

Some months ago the Kuomintang was officially declared 
an unlawful society, its branches were shut up, and their books 
seized. In Singapore there have been several prosecutions, 
and penalties have been inflicted for the crime of belonging 
to it.—Yours, etc., Davin FREEMAN. 

54 Klyne Street, Kuala Lumpur, 

Federated Malay States. 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE RATES 


T'o the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—I read with interest your remarks on this subject in 
last week’s issue, remarks with which I think few will disagree. 
Recently, at a meeting of the L.E.C. of which I am a member, 
I put forward certain proposals which aimed at removing the 
anomalies and evils to which you refer. These were, in brief, 
as follows :—That after a reasonable period payment of extended 
benefit should cease to be a charge on the Insurance Fund, 
and be transferred to a special ad hoc fund, managed and adminis- 
tered by the same authorities as administer the Insurance Fund. 
Payments from this fund to be made to unemployed persons on 
exactly the same conditions as from the Insurance Fund. That 
the fund be raised (a) by a contribution from the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund ; (b) by a contribution from the Treasury ; and 
(c) by a rate to be raised on the gross value of all residential 
property, the Parish or Burgh to be the rating area. The exact 
proportion to be provided from each source to be determined 
with full regard to all the circumstances. 

The advantages of such a proposal seem to me to be these— 
that, provided the allowances are on a reasonable basis, it 
will secure the unemployed worker being maintained in a reason- 
able degree of comfort, while his productive efficiency will also 
be maintained ; (2) that it will make an equitable distribution 
of the burden of unemployment on the whole nation and have 
some regard to the ability of the individual to contribute ; and 
(8) relieve industry of a very considerable proportion of the 
burden it has to carry, and that more particularly with respect 
to rating. Personally I think industry should contribute some- 
thing, because the unemployed form the reserve of labour on 
which it draws in “ boom” periods. 

The matter is one that presses, for the policy, or more accurately 
lack of policy, which is being followed at the moment, can only 
end in more complete disaster to the nation.—Yours, etc. 

Joun C. Henpry, Secretary, 
Scottish Council of Textile Trade Unions. 


Miscellany 


BEECHAM’S MESSIAH 


EETHOVEN considered Handel the greatest 
of all composers. This astonishing judgment 
has surprised, irritated and seriously annoyed 

many people, including myself. To some it has always 
seemed so ridiculous that they have accounted for it 
by reflecting that it is natural for an artist of genius 
to turn from his immediate great predecessor to a 
remoter period and find there a counterweight to the 
reputation which is dominant at the moment. That 
Beethoven should have preferred Handel to Mozart is, 
however, more astonishing to us than it might have 
been to the English public of his own day, for we have 
ringing in our ears since childhood the hackneyed 
strains of the Messiah, and in us that masterpiece seems 
to be destined only to distil the quintessence of boredom. 
This autumn there was a good performance of the 
Messiah at the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester. 
I sat through most, but not all of it, and was glad to 
come out into the open air, although I enjoyed a good 
deal of the music. But what kills the Messiah is the 
accumulation of dusty tradition which overlays it. 
It is a museum mummy, and worst of all a sacred 
mummy. Even at the Queen’s Hall performance last 
week the hopes that had been raised by the fact that 
Sir Thomas Beecham was responsible for the per- 
formance, and was himself conducting it, were chilled 





— 


when on opening the programme one’s eye was met 
with this printed notice: 
It is particularly requested that no one will applaud duri 
the singing of the Passion Music Nos. 21 to 32 inclusive. 


The bad grammar of this sentence is only surpassed by 
its bad sentiment. The perpetrator of this pretentious 
bit of pomposity did not really expect applause during 
the singing of any of the numbers mentioned ; what he 
feared was that there might be applause between them, 
Nor did he really fear this; he was just making a 
conventional gesture of respect before the corpse of 
the Messiah, which the nineteenth century murdered 
and mummified. But all efforts to win the admiration 
and respect of the twentieth century for a dead musical 
mummy—however elaborately decked with ritual— 
are destined to failure. Numerous choral societies 
and choirs perform the Messiah annually throughout 
the country to audiences who are themselves mostly 
mummies. One of London’s musical antiquities, the 
Royal Choral Society, which exercises itself periodicaily 
in the Royal Albert Hall, repeatedly performs the 
Messiah to large audiences of retired musicians. These 
performances also attract unmusical people, for whom 
this work has such powerful religious associations 
that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that provided 
the words and a few of the more familiar tunes were 
retained they would always be perfectly satisfied. 
The absurd idea that the quality of the music may be 
judged from the character of the words could only find 
acceptance by a completely unmusical mind; _ yet 
we find ignorance of this sort even in a paper with a 
ge | educated public like the Times, where 
evén last week the Messiah was described as “ sacred” 
music. But not “sacred” because good, noble, 
spiritual, sublime, or beautiful music! Not at all! 
““Sacred”” merely because it was associated with 
“sacred” words. And I will not discuss the legitimacy 
of the adjective with regard to the words, for that is 
not my province here. We may leave that to the theolo- 
gians—Dean Inge and the editor of the Jewish World! 

I only wish to say that the music of the Messiah may, 
or may not, be beautiful and sublime, but we cannot 
know this until we hear it, and I am not alone in 
thinking that as far as the present generation is con- 
cerned it was heard for the first time only at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday, December 15th last. Sir Thomas 
Beecham has done many remarkable things in his life, 
but his performance of the Messiah gives him a place 
among the greatest executive musicians that this 
country has ever produced. It is the finest thing, 
much the finest thing he has ever done, and one left 
the Queen’s Hall last week in the belief that there was 
not a conductor anywhere in the world to-day who 
could have done better, if, indeed, there is anyone who 
could have done as well, which I doubt. 

There were no new readings in the ordinary sense. 
Sir Thomas Beecham used the usual Prout edition, and 
also the additional Mozart instrumentation, which in 
the accompaniment to the fine air, “‘ The People that 
Walked in Darkness,” adds a mysterious and magical 
invention to Handel’s original idea and is one of those 
wonderful strokes of genius to be expected from Mozart. 
What Sir Thomas did was to bring fire and imagination 
to the score and to electrify the choir and the soloists 
with his own personal magnetism. Everything was 
done perfectly straightforwardly without any tricks, 
but what had been dry bones for a century came to life, 
and we suddenly saw numbers of beautiful forms full 
of expression and significance. The chorus, “ For 
Unto us a Child is Born,” with its astonishing dynamic 
contrasts, was a revelation of what the Philharmonic 
Choir can do when led by a conductor of genius, and 
the grand simplicity of Handel’s treatment of the 
words ‘* Wonderful ! ” “‘ Counsellor ! ” “* Mighty God! 
““ Everlasting Father!” “ Prince of Peace!” came 
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rolling forth like peals of thunder in a way that was 
absolutely thrilling. 

Equally fine was the delicate Playing of the 
Pastoral Symphony. This is a musical gem, and where 
it leads into the soprano recitative, “There Were 
Shepherds Abiding in the Fields,” is one of the most 
exquisite passages in all choral music. Miss Dora 
Labbette’s voice had just the right sort of light pure 

uality for this music, and her singing was admirable 
thro hout. As an example of fascinating, smooth, 
lyrical singing the rendering of the chorus, “ All 
We Like Sheep have Gone Astray,’”’ would have 
been difficult to surpass. Here again we had an 
example of what an enormous difference a real sense 
of rhythm makes. Sir Thomas Beecham stands alone, 
without a peer among English conductors, for his lively 
and subtle sense of rhythm. Under his stick the music 
dances itself along with a springy elasticity that is, 
unfortunately, extremely rarely heard. A few numbers 
were cut and Sir Thomas Beecham made the “ Hallelu- 
jah ” chorus the conclusion, omitting the Amen chorus. 

is is, I think, legitimate, for the Hallelujah chorus is 
an ideal end to a great work. But nobody living to-day 
who was not at the Queen’s Hall last week has ever 
heard the “‘ Hallelujah ” chorus as it really is. What a 
magnificent straightforward grandeur this superb piece 
has! Under Sir Thomas Beecham it was electrifying, 
and one felt that it would have been impossible to sit 
through it. When King George originally stood up and 
made the convention which is followed to-day he 
instinctively did the right thing. 

And now, having for the first time in our lives heard 
the Messiah, we can only beg Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Philharmonic Choir to give us a performance about 
next March, on the occasion of the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death, of the Mass in D. This is another 

t masterpiece which we have never heard. A per- 
oot of this Mass has been arranged by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society in March next to be conducted 
by Sir Hugh Allen in the Albert Hall. But although 
this will enable many thousands of people to hear the 
Mass as we are accustomed to hear the Messiah, we 
cannot look for a revelation of its real character on that 
oceasion—if only because of the acoustics of the Albert 
Hall. If the Philharmonic Choir really wants to justify 
itself artistically it will give a special performance of 
the Mass at the Queen’s Hall under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and I personally am willing to guarantee the small 
sum of ten guineas against financial loss on that 
occasion merely in order to hear Beethoven’s great Mass 
done justice to for once. If Sir Thomas Beecham gives 
a performance of the Mass in D that is on the same level 
as his performance of the Messiah it will be one of the 
great musical events of the present generation. 

W. J. TurRNeER. 


DRAKE 


“The Dragon that our Seas did raise his Crest 
And brought back heapes of gold unto his nest 
Unto his foes more terrible than thunder . . .” 


N these words did Robert Hayman, the passionate 
colonist of Newfoundland, pay homage to his father’s 
close friend, Sir Francis Drake, to whom Fate gave 

the high honour of preventing the Spaniards from burning 
“so much as one Shepecote of oure lands.” This triumphant 
adventurer from the West Country was perhaps more 
pre-eminently English than any of the great men of his 
most significant age. His father was a fanatical Reformation 
man, living near Tavistock, close to the Abbey walls, but 
it was ill work to persuade Devon and Cornwall where the 
people loved their Saints so devoutly. Therefore, when on 
Whitsunday, 1549, Edward VI sent sudden word that the 
New Prayer Book was to be read in all the churches, these 
good Catholic counties blazed up in revolt; scant mercy 





was shown to Protestants, and Edmund Drake, vowing 
vengeance upon all “heathen who defiled the house of 
God,” was forced to seek safety with his kinsman, old 
William Hawkyns (who first of Englishmen had sailed 
to Brazil, and now, cumbered with wealth, owned most of 
the town of Plymouth), from thence venturing on to 
Chatham where, embittered and deplorably poor, he took 
up his abode with his wife and child in a forsaken war-hulk, 
which was slowly rotting todeath. And in the semi-darkness 
of this insecure refuge eleven more sons were born to him. 
Meanwhile he obtained an appointment “among the seamen 
in the King’s navy to read prayers to them.” Thus it came 
about that young Francis had the gospel well beaten into 
him, and was daily in the company of sailors, listening with 
all his ears to tales of seafaring, and uneasy mutterings 
against the Spaniards. The Great Armada lay gathered 
in Cadiz harbour, they said. Sixty-five brand new galleons, 
besides frigates, galleasses and galleys. There was some- 
thing wrong with the world, they argued. The King of 
Spain was an idolater, “who not contented that sun riseth 
and setteth in his dominions, may seem to desire to make 
all his own where he shineth.” Moreover his infantry 
appeared to be invincible. Small wonder that these stories 
acted on the little boy’s childish fancy and that one day, 
with unstinted delight, he snowballed the suite of the 
haughty Ambassador, All over England at this time people 
were engaged in cursing this covetous foreign race who, 
against all law and customs, aimed at the dominion of the 
seas, brazenly ignoring the fact that “the maine ocean by 
right is the Lord’s alone, and by nature left free for all men 
to deale withall, as very sufficient for all men’s use, and large 
enough for all men’s industry.” So when at an early age, 
Francis—very daring and very alert—was, “‘ by reason of 
his poverty,” apprenticed to the obscure skipper of a small 
craft who carried on a coasting trade, he was already a 
staunch Reformer, steeped through and through with 
loathing of Spanish hostility and Spanish cruelty. Then 
suddenly, in the Low Countries, he came upon all the horror 
of the Inquisition. From now onwards he was implacable. 


At his master’s death, and after years of incredible 
hardships which old Fuller tells us “* had knit the joints of 
his soul and made them more solid and compact,” he inherited 
both the coaster and its equipment. He was then eighteen. 
He had gathered a little money. Trade was good. Before 
long he might have aspired to a life of sleepy security. But 
all at once, his ambition stirred by the exploits of John 
Hawkyns in the New World, he began to pore eagerly 
over old and ill-drawn maps, yielding himself more and more 
to dreams of rough uncharted seas. Such rumours came 
floating in, too, from beyond the horizon, of the fabled 
Indies, of strange mysterious shores and marvels beyond 
description, of shining jewels and of savage people. Oh! 
golden world! Somewhere, who knows how far away, there 
were men with dogs’ faces “who pray to no manner of 
things,” others with an eye in the midst of their foreheads. 
Before the summer of 1565, he had sold his barque, become 
a master mariner, and, despising all dangers, was on his 
way to Guinea and the Spanish Main, bent on reprisals 
against Philip II. In 1572 this vigorous young man was 
off again, his head full of wild schemes, having equipped the 
Pasha of 70 tons and the Swan of 25 tons with a crew of 
only 78 men and boys—not one of them had reached the 
age of thirty—with which insignificant force he took and 
plundered the town of Nombre de Dios in the West Indies, 
at that time the depot of the treasure brought from Peru, 
delaying there a little to carry away great burthens of 
“ figges, orenges, and limons” from the gardens so 
languorous and so lovely. And now, unabashed, he played 
the “ gentle pirate” with infinite ingenuity, all over the 
Caribbean Sea, surprising and outwitting the bewildered 
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Spaniards, who were sailing home to Cadiz bearing heavy 
cargoes of gold and silver, the outcome of their patient 
labours in the mines of Mexico—that land of uncounted 
riches which Hernando Cortes had conquered for Charles V 
half a century before ; nor did he fail to seize the little bags 
of shining pearls “ and the like trifles” so diligently collected 
for the Spanish King, besides great jars of Chili wine. So 
he went on all through the summer with a conquering 
bravery “‘ as he that was accustomed to gain everywhere 
without any stay.” Then crossing the Isthmus of Darien, 
his carricks laden with treasure, he caught his first glimpse 
of the blue-green waters of the great Pacific, extending 
into infinity, and, in a moment of vision, humbly “ besought 
Almighty God of his goodness to give him life and leave to 
sail in an English ship upon this sea” . . . This wish was 
granted, for on November 15th, 1577, Drake, secretly 
encouraged by the great Queen herself, who took cynical 
pleasure in the spoils of buccaneering, “‘ sett saile with five 
small shippes oute of the Sound of Plimmouth” and, 
accompanied by his page, his negro, and “ divers friends 
adventurers,” started upon his perilous adventure, the 
united crews only amounting to 164 men, “ gentlemen and 
mariners.” He might of course never return. What if 
time were too short for his designs? Megellan had 
been killed when half-way round the Southern Cape 
in 1521, and it was generally believed that the fires 
of Heaven destroyed all who attempted to enter the 
torrid zone. Nevertheless, to Drake belongs the im- 
perishable glory of “first turning up a furrow about the 
whole world.” Incredible though it may seem, he 
circumvented the globe without any guide—the compass 
in those days being very rude—and despite incessant gales 
pushed his way across the Pacific as it were by inspiration, 
boldly ignoring the beaten track along the ninth parallel, 
hitherto used by merchants for the all-important spice 
trade from the Philippines. On this expedition he had not, 
we are told, “omitted to make provision for ornament 
and delight, carrying to this purpose with him 
expert musicians, rich furniture (the vessels for his 
table, yea many belonging even to the Cooke-roome being 
of pure silver) whereby the civilitie and magnificence of 
his native countrie might, amongst all nations whither- 
soever he should come, be the more admired.” All this 
for the honour of his country, his religion and Sovereign 
Lady, who, with her own illustrious hands had filled his 
cabin with “ divers sweet-smelling scents.” He started on 
his voyage, it will be remembered, with five vessels (the 
largest being 100 tons). He returned from this hazardous 
enterprise two years and ten months later, with only one ; 
for John Winter deserted within the first year, bringing the 
Elizabeth home to Devonshire—“ reasonably, as he thought ”’ 
—when his Captain needed him most. Next, the Marigold 
foundered with all hands, in a tempest which bumped and 
battered them for fifty-two hellish days, “‘ the sea being 
rowled up as if it had been a scroll of parchment.” The 
Swan and the Mary, too, came to no good end, “ being farre 
out of order and very leake.” So eventually Drake was 
left alone in the Golden Hinde without any consort except a 
small pinnace. And even this was lost by reason of “ foule 
weather suddenly arising.”” Ever since the start he had 
been impeded by vicissitudes, but fearless, patient, and 
impenetrable, he met them with a strength as of rock. 
An eclipse of the moon had, it seems, cast terror into the 
hearts of the crew ‘“ who thought never to recover light 
again if the Sonne of God which layed this burthen upon 
their backs, had not mercifully borne it with his owne 
shoulders.” There had been the tragedy of “Master 
Doughtie.” There had been mutiny, aggravated by the 
diseased condition of the unwilling men, who “ all being 
very sick with long watching and evill diet,” complained 
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not only of the seeming hopelessness of their quest, but also 
of the intolerable variations of temperature. First they 
were parched by the burning air, next overcome by the 
nipping cold in which they “could very well have been 
contented to keep their beds by reason of the tenderness 
of their bodies coming out of the heate, whereby the pores 


were opened.” This was the tale, month after month, 
They were ceaselessly in the extremes of danger. There 
were fogs in which they were unable to “ take the height of 
moone or starre,” and instead of the Terra Australis de- 
scribed by the old cosmographers, they had found an 
immeasurable waste of waters, where wind and ice and 
darkness seemed to reign supreme. But always they had 
to give in, for their Captain, a born strategist who knew his 
own power, demanded and obtained submission, stirring 
up the crew “‘ by comfortable speeches out of the scriptures 
to indure a little trouble that they should obtain the greater 
glory ”’ and reading to them out of Foxe’s “ Book of Mar- 
tyrs.” After divers adventures along the coasts of the 
South American continent where several attacks were 
completely successful, Drake and his comrades came to 
Port Julian near the Straits of Magellan, and one day were 
vastly encouraged by finding themselves face to face with a 
gibbet, which momentous discovery revealed the fact that 
Europeans had been there before them. Sublime was the 
relief of feeling once more in touch with a world that they 
knew and understood. And now full of assurance this 
little band of isolated men plundered the prosperous sea- 
ports of Chili and Peru, stayed five weeks in San Francisco, 
steered across to the Moluccas, made Ternate in safety, 
and, always moving onward, set their course for Java, next 
sailing across the Indian Ocean to the Cape of Good Hope 
which was doubled without accident, and so to England. 
Meanwhile Spain was in a fever of alarm, for the seas were 
no longer safe. Who was this Capitan Francisco Draquez, 
this “* cavallero de mar,” the like of whom no man had ever 
seen, this master-thief of the unknown world, who robbed 
by day, and prayed by night; who dined in state to the 
sound of fiddles, and: dreamed of founding a Protestant 
New England on the North Pacific coast, and of opening a 
route to it by both the West and East? There was, it 
appears, no limit to the horizon of this martinet who 
neither killed a prisoner nor sunk a ship, if he could avoid 
it, a puritan who, uncramped by worldly desires, desired 

no wealth for himself, but, true to his creed, carried out his 
schemes under a sense of religious justice. These doings 

soon reached the ears of the Spanish King, who, sombre 
and uneasy, bade his Ambassador demand instant restitu- 

tion, at whatever cost, of the immense booty that “ the 

said Corsair” had deprived him of. But despite all the 

solemn protestations of Mendoza—there had been a direct 

breach, he urged, of the late treaty with his country, and 

likewise of the old leagues with the house of Burgundy— 

Elizabeth graciously sent word to Drake who on September 

26th, 1580, disembarked from his worm-eaten, weed- 

clogged ship which was literally ballasted with silver and 

with gold, “ that he was to go to Court and take her some 

samples of his labours, and that he was to fear nothing.” 

. . . And as we open once again The World Encompassed 

by Sir Francis Drake,* now excellently reprinted from the 

edition of 1628 by the Argonaut Press, with a brilliant 

and illuminating introduction by Sir Richard Carmac 

Temple, we are stirred by the naive records so piously 

collected in this beautiful volume which make us more than 

ever aware of the splendid courage, resource and tenacity 
of the hero and pioneer whose name will live as long as 4 

wave beats upon an English shore. 

E.eanor M. BrovucHam. 





* The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake. Edited by 


N. M. Penzer. Argonaut Press. 24s. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Diary of Arthur Benson (Edited by Percy 
Lubbock. Hutchinson. 21s.) is an _ interesting 
book; there are delightful descriptions of places, 
scenes and people in it, many witty and pensive comments 
upon them, and the intimacy it permits alternately satisfies 
and tantalises affectionate curiosity. Arthur Benson began 
to keep a regular diary in 1897; he continued it till his 
death. Mr. Lubbock tells us the familiar note-book lay 
always close to hand; “and at any free moment of his 
busy day he would seize it, write in it with incredible 
swiftness and bring it up to date in a dozen headlong 
.’ Year by year the volumes accumulated, until 
Mr. Lubbock calculates that it ran to a length of something 
like 4,000,000 words; that is to say, if published entire 
it would fill about forty volumes the size of this substantial 
one. I do not know how many books Arthur Benson 
published, but he was unusually prolific; I should think 
well over sixty. In August, 1905, he notes: “Since 
I have left Eton, in addition to all my work on the Queen’s 
Letters, I have written the following books: Cambridge 
Revisited (not published), Fitzgerald (62,000 words), Upton 
Letters (80,000), College Window (40,000), Pater (60,000), 
Beside Still Waters (60,000), my poetry lectures—quite a 
book (50,000), The Thread of Gold (80,000), essays and 
articles enough to form a small volume (40,000), and 
I have published a volume of poems. It is a long list ; 
yet I am not at all a hard worker—only a very regular 
one.” He left Eton in December, 1908. The above 
list represents, therefore, about a year and a-half’s work. 
It must be remembered, too, that Arthur Benson was a 
most voluminous letter writer; he had a very wide corres- 
pondence as a literary man and a large private corres- 
mdence. He seldom failed to reply promptly to a 
etter, whether it was from an unknown admirer or a 
friend, and he often answered them at considerable length. 
During these eighteen months he would also be filling, 
say, twenty diary note-books, in which, as these published 
extracts show, he often exercised his best wers of 
description. He always spent a great deal of time in talk and 
in expeditions, and at a later period he undertook and per- 
formed punctiliously much college business and committee 
work of all sorts, besides lecturing and sometimes preaching. 
* * * 


I ask you to suspend comment for a moment on the 
above facts, but to keep in mind that when he says “ I am 
not at all a hard worker,” he says what is true, and that 
when he reproaches himself, as he continually does, for 
idleness, though the reproach is, taken literally, absurd, 
it contains a certain unanalysed truth. Now read the 
following extract; he is writing in his diary on the last 
day of 1906: 


My desire is to write a t and beautiful book—and instead 
I have become the belo author of a feminine tea-party kind 
of audience, the mild and low-spirited people, who would like 
to think the world a finer place than they have reason for doing. 
Well, I don’t doubt that if I were a bigger and a better man I 
should have more to say—but I am petty, timid, luxurious; and 
so my faculty of writing runs to waste in quiet pools. What 
I desire is more reality and more courage ; to find some reservoir 
of strength and courage; to find some reservoir of strength and 
aye send to draw upon. But one cannot make it—one can only 
given it—and it is not given me! Yet I do earnestly desire 
& more excellent way, though I am sadly adrift. “I have gone 
astray as a sheep that is lost; O seek thy servant ’—but I have 
no right to finish the verse. I have followed my own will in every- 
——and I have excused my weakness and perversity by saying 
that Iam made so. The work is a difficult place ; and when one 
walks in a vain shadow, as I have done of late, it is rather a terrible 
place; yet it is beautiful, sweet, delightful—and one seems to 
realise that more, year by year—and yet to be kept from joy by 
a hard, fine, transparent and impalpable veil. The only thing 
that remains with me at this moment as a bright little ray is the 
delightful and warmhearted letter Lapsley wrote me. Se faire 
aimer, he quotes, c’est se faire utile aux ee never did any 
human being feel less capable of inspiring love—a half-contemptuous 
pity, perhaps, but no more; because my suffering, such as it is, 
is @ purely morbid and self-centred suffering—the darkness closing 
in upon flickering flame. 
Let me close the year with a prayer : 
Ostende mihi spirituum tuum, 





This was written when that strange anguish, which at its 
height he used to say was like a raging toothache in the 
mind, was beginning to descend upon him. It did not 
lift for three years; in 1917 it reappeared in his life, not 
to release him until more than five years had passed. 
Dreadful and significant as these overshadowings were 
in one singularly fitted to enjoy the delight of quick 
appreciation, easy pleasures and the happiness of friend- 
ship, the chief interest of this passage lies in its being an 
epitome of many another entry in his diary, and in its 
revealing his deepest preoccupations: high literary am- 
bition; clear recognition that he had missed achieving 
it (no critic has said harsher things about his work than 
he wrote down in his diaries) ; consequent disappointment 
and lack of self-confidence; a disposition to attribute 
failure to moral defects in himself; a tendency to be 
terrified by life and yet to believe it easy and delightful ; 
a longing for affection and a misgiving that he is not 
worthy of it; heightened self-consciousness combined 
with an incomplete awareness of self; religious emotion 
without deep conviction. 
* ~ . 


If he had had the power of seeing himself as others 
saw him—but perhaps that is impossible—if he had had 
the power of believing that the reflection of himself in 
others had at least some authority beside the reports of 
introspection, he would never have tortured himself with 
the idea that he was incapable of friendship or thought 
himself guilty of ignoble self-indulgence. These self- 
accusations were wide of the mark. The Diary, of course 
it is incomplete, suggests that tireless as his self-examina- 
tion often was, he was a man who hid certain things about 
himself from himself. Severely as he judges his own 
books, other passages suggest a most exaggerated notion 
of his “‘ vocation.”” He says in one place that only in Keats’ 
letters had he found an expression of an artistic impulse 
equal in strength to his own! Such an admission points 
to a surprising ignorance of the nature of that impulse. 
He possessed a genuine gift for letters; he wrote with 
point, grace and exceptional fluency. If he had only 
taken the measure of that delightful little talent, not 
only would he have been a far happier man, but he would 
have been a far better artist. (Not that he has not written 
well; he has written good literary biographies and many 
delightful pages.) But he mistook the itch to cover reams 
and reams of paper with words for the creative urge, 
and took the fatal path of incessant effortless industry. 
He blamed himself for running away from disagreeable 
things and thoughts, for finding he could often do with- 
out his friends and was company enough for himself, 
for giving unknown admirers an idea that he was 
a more beautiful character than he actually was; 
indeed, for all the things which an artist is especially 
callous about. If only, ‘ike a far greater artist, he could 
have said Je suis faible dans la vie, and had done with it ! 
(As a matter of fact, he would have had no need to make 
that, after all, humiliating confession.) He blamed himself 
for possessing the chief quality he lacked, the courage to 
say, “I am made so.” At the end of his life, however, 
he seems to have acquired it in a certain measure. He 
made his friends happy, he was a most beneficent head of 
his college, an active promoter of worthy aims and he 
continued to write continuously and rapidly, recognising 
it was for his own pleasure. He is more frank, too, about 
his taste in merely emotional friendships. 

* * . 


Mr. Lubbock has written very well about him in the 
interstices of this long diary, drawn his portrait admirably 
and commented with brevity and point. The only fault 
of the book is that it is too short. In reading a diary 
we want to know what happened next day, more than 
what happened six months later. We miss long 
consecutive extracts. How amusing and vivid many of 
the entries are there is no space to show, but that the 
diary is interesting there is no more doubt than that 
those who knew Arthur Benson found him a_ perfect 
companion. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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JOHN WYCLIF 


John Wyclif. A Study of the English Medieval Church. By 
Hersert B. Workman, D.D. Longmans. 2 vols. 30s. 
There are not two more resounding names in English 
ecclesiastical history than those of John Wyclif and John 
Wesley. Separated as they are from one another by “ whole 
centuries of folly, noise and sin,” and unlike one another in 
nearly all respects save in their common manhood and deter- 
mination to do their own thinking in their own way, they were 
alike in this, that they were both devoted sons of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Dr. Workman, who we cannot help suspecting is in the same 
plight himself, has managed to find room in his closely woven 
and almost too crowded pages for the following outburst from 
the pen of Wyclif written at the end of his days. 

Not unworthily is it called the vineyard of the Lord. It was 
founded by the holy fathers, and situated in a splendid site, watered 
by rills and fountains—surrounded by meadows, pastures, plains 
and glades ; the mountains and hills around it ward off the spirit 
of the storm, while it is near to flourishing groves and leafy villages. 
I will sum up all in one word. Oxford is a place gladsome and 
fertile, so suitable for the habitation of the gods that it has been 
rightly called the house of God and the Gate of Heaven. 


We are glad to quote, at the outset (though without prejudice) 
this rapturous passage (translated from the Latin), for it glows 
with a personal fervour and note of affection seldom noticeable 
in Wyclif’s writings. 

Apart from a common love for Oxford, a love that has lingered 
through the centuries, and links Wyclif with Newman, all 
resemblances between the two resounding names of Wyclif 
and Wesley soon vanish. Between 1324 and 1703, their reputed 
birthdays, there is a gulf only to be bridged by outstanding 
traits of a common humanity, and, unfortunately, the earlier 
John has left behind him few such traces on the sand. Wyclif’s 
books are for the ordinary reader (save for some passages in his 
native tongue) frankly unreadable ; and his life, so far as it can 
be made known to us, is always puzzling—often unedifying, and 
very seldom inspiring. 

Dr. Workman is far too true and long-suffering a scholar to 
grow angry with his subject for whom he has a great admiration, 
but at times even from him a sympathetic reader seems to 
overhear a stifled groan, shall we say? over the “ imper- 
sonality ’ of his great man, and the almost entire absence of 
those “‘ human touches” so dear to the picturesque biographer, 
and indeed essential to the making of a biography as distinct 
from a treatise or a history. A Huss or a Tyndale would have 
been a pleasanter job. But honest biographers must take their 
men and materials as they are provided. Novelists and propa- 
gandists may do what they like. 

Nor is it easy to trace the development of this arch-heretic’s 
mind from decade to decade. Wyclif’s Oxford Tracts travelled 
far and wide even in his day of manuscripts, and of the most 
amazing clerical illiteracy ; and wherever they went they proved 
themselves to be Tracts for and not against the times, but this 
tractarian has left no Apologia pro sua vita behind him. 

Yet it must have come about somehow—this gradual change 
from Catholic orthodoxy to open revolt with organised 
Christianity as then existent. It seems to have begun with 
church politics and abuses and to have ended with church doc- 
trines. If the Popes of Rome could have been content either to 

abandon altogether or quickly to let drop their right of reser- 
vation of bishoprics and livings in England, Wyclif might have 
held his tongue a little longer, but Italian cardinals, and ‘olive- 
faced padres from Spain,’ whether resident, or, like himself, 
non-resident in English archdeaconries and parishes, were too 
much for his Yorkshire blood, and he began letting himself go. 

Dr. Workman deals faithfully with his readers, and by the 
time the second of his two volumes is laid down has administered 
such a dose of the “* medieval mind ” that the reader in question 
can hardly fail to come up gasping for breath ; unless, indeed, 
his previous perusal of such fascinating books as Dr. A. I. 
Carlyle’s Medieval Theory in the West and Mr. Poole’s Illustrations 
of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning have made him 
partially acquainted with the difficulties attendant upon 
delving in those fields. 

And to make Dr. Workman’s task (most manfully performed) 
all the harder Wyclif is not an attractive writer in himself. 

He was an immense reader and quoter, and quotes St. 
Augustine almost as often as Montaigne quotes Plutarch, but he 
never succeeds in catching even a tincture of the dominating 
charm of either Augustine or Montaigne, whilst his logic is so 
defective that almost any one can see the gaps; and thus 


—, 


he never holds you in his grip after the relentless fashion, 59 
hard to escape from, of his successor in heterodoxy and kindred 
theologian, the great John Calvin. 

Still, Dr. Workman struggles on, and he has his reward in the 
gratitude of the reader—but no reviewer dare follow him, 
For example, one of the earliest and largest of Wyclif’s works 
are his treatises de dominio divino and de civils dominio. Listen 
to Dr. Workman for a moment or two on the latter work : 


In his de civili dominio Wyclif further developed his doctrine 
of lordship. This vast work of over a thousand pages is preserved 
in a single Vienna manuscript, written probably by a Czech student 
between 1407 and 1410. In spite of its inordinate length ang 
“‘ digressions, meanderings, excursions innumerable,” the treatise 
has value because of the interest attaching to the two “ truths” 
with which it opens, one that no man in mortal sin can hold dominium 
or lordship ; the other that every one in a state of grace has rea] 
lordship over the whole universe. 

These are far-reaching “* truths,” and the first of them is never 
likely to be accepted by, say, the millionaire proprietors of 
our syndicated Press, no one of whom would have the hardihood 
to swear in a court of law that he was ever in a state of grace, 

We can pursue this subject no further, but in fairness to 
Wyclif it should be stated that his “two truths” are firmly 
based on that notion of feudality, then prevalent in Europe, 
Wyclif held that God’s government was a feudal government, 
but without mesne lords, or as Mr. Poole puts it ** all men held 
directly of God, with differences in accidentals, but in the main 
fact of their tenure all alike.” 

Feudality has perished in fact long ago, and we live now in an 
age of weekly wages determined by the “two truths ”’—the 
right of the workmen to strike, and the right of the masters to lock 
out, whilst between these millstones, the upper and the lower, 
the consumer plays the part of the grain and is ground 
accordingly. 

Another of Wyclif’s statements in his de civili dominio is the 
right of the State over the property of the church, and he takes 
occasion in his treatise de Veritate Scripture 

to reaffirm his convictions that only by disendowment, especially 
the witholding of tithes from bad priests can the interests of the 
realm be adequately guarded, the spread of the gospel be secured, 
the Church be purified, and the intentions of pious founders be 
fulfilled, and as a corollary “he defends the right of laymen to 
pass judgment on Priests.” 


But for the blessed truth that there was no Holy Inquisition 
in England, and that the law de heretico comburendo did not make 
its appearance on the Statute book until 1401, some fifteen years 
after Wyclif’s natural death in his rectory at Lutterworth, we 
should almost hear the crackling of the faggots in these words. 

Wyclif proceeded fast from heresy to heresy, until in his 
de potestate Pape he maintained that “England is not bound 
to obey the Pope, except so far as obedience can be deduced 
from Scripture,” and in the summer of 1379 at Oxford he pub- 
lished his first attack on the Roman doctrine of the Eucharist. 

We cannot here proceed further, but before we bid Wyclif a 
short farewell, something must be said about his translations 
from the Vulgate of portions of the Old and New Testaments 
into English, “‘ as she was spoken ” in the fourteenth century. 

Dr. Workman’s chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Wyclif and the Bible,” 
tells this story candidly, and fully; but if the reader would 
like to hear more about how many bits of Holy Scripture were 
in circulation in Middle English before Wyclif’s time, he can 
read about this in Miss Deansley’s Lollard Bible, and in Cardinal 
Gasquet’s Old English Bible. It is, in some of its details, 4 
slightly controversial story, in which Sir Thomas More takes 
a hand. 

Though it is now plain that Wyclif did not, with his own hand, 
translate the whole Vulgate, or even large parts of it, into 
English, nothing can rob him of the distinction of having been 
the first great Bible Christian in England, for truly it can be 
said of him in his later years that the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
was the religion of John Wyclif. 

Wyclif was, like Wesley, a great preacher, and like Wesley 
and Spurgeon he preached the Bible, intermingling his trans- 
lations from the Vulgate as he went along with his own com- 
mentaries upon the Text. He knew neither Greek nor Hebrew, 
but he must have known the Vulgate as well as Dr. Newman 
knew King James’s Version. That he also translated and 
published certain portions of the Bible, and inspired and assisted 
other translators, notably John Purvey (who outlived him and 
laboured in the same work to the end of a harassed life), 8 
certain—and eventually the Wycliffe Bible appeared in manu 
script, in which condition it was allowed to remain until our 
own time. 
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Nothing ought to be said to injure the fame of that learned 
Biblical Scholar, and Martyr unto death, William Tyndale, 
who was the first translator of the whole Bible into the noble 
English still so familiar to our ears, as we catch its echoes in the 
Authorised Version. 

It may well be that Wyclif’s otherwise questionable relation- 
ship with John of Gaunt saved him from the harsh treatment 
that befell some of his fellow-workers at Oxford and elsewhere, 
and secured for him a natural death. 

Wyclif died on December 3lst, 1384, three days after 
hearing mass in his church at Lutterworth, and as he was not 
under any formal excommunication, his friends, by whom he 
was surrounded, were able to bury him according to the Christian 


rites. 

More than forty years afterwards this wrong was remedied, 
for in the spring of 1428 in pursuance of peremptory orders from 
the Pope the bones of the old master of Balliol were dug out of 
the earth, burnt to ashes, and flung into the little river Swift 
“to the damnation and destruction of his memory.” 

But even a Martin the 5th, though carrying out (somewhat 
tardily) the strict injunctions of an Cicumenical Council, the 
Council of Constance, that burnt John Huss, cannot control 
men’s minds, or dictate their memories. The name of John 
Wyclif still resounds through his native land; and as for his 
poor ashes, Fuller’s words will always rise to our lips. 

We are grateful to Dr. Workman for these fruits of his labours 
which cover much more ground than the history of the life and 
death of Wyclif. It was a hard book to write, and if a slenderly- 
equipped critic may venture to say so, he has done it well. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SCREENING LOUIS NAPOLEON 


The Last Love of an Emperor. Reminiscences of the Comtesse 

LovIisE DE MERCY-ARGENTEAU. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
If one were not assured of the authenticity of these memoirs 

one might easily mistake them for a film scenario of the Second 
Empire. The Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau flatters herself 
that she was essentially of the Paris of Offenbach and Cabanel, 
but it is clear to any lover of the movies that Hollywood, though 
she never heard its name, was really her spiritual home. Her 
book makes short work of the theorists who see the film mind 
as a peculiar product of the twentieth century. If there is such 
a thing as the film mind the Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau 
possessed it, and turning the pages one half expects to hear 
cutting across the narrative the producer’s cry of ** Shoot!” 

The first meeting with the Emperor at a charity bazaar where 
she was selling artificial flowers is a perfect screen-opening : 

He walked slowly, accompanied by a general in full uniform, 
and followed by his aide-de-camp. He was in a morning coat and 
wore a very high silk hat. I could see his big moustache and 
impériale, his proud nose, and those wonderful eyes, always half- 
hidden under heavy eyelids ...I felt very shy and curtsied 
without looking up. The Emperor chose a single violet, the flower 
of the Bonapartes, put it into his buttonhole, and, leaving his purse 
in front of me, went away. I did not know exactly what I was 
doing when my old friend, the banker Oppenheim, approached me. 
He murmured into my ear : 

“All my congratulations, dear Comtesse. 
sight ; you are our Empress from to-day.” 
The thrills come thick and fast when the Duc de Persigny, 

who has installed the Comtesse and her delightfully accommo- 
dating husband in his mansion in the Rue de l’Elysée, informs 
her that from her boudoir a subterranean passage leads to the 
Elysée itself. The coming of the Emperor provides a “close-up” 
upon which even skilled professionals would find it difficult 
to improve: 

The Sévres clock on the mantelpiece was marking nearly nine. 
I was trembling all over, my feet were rooted to the ground, unable 
to move, my eyes were fixed on the hidden door, the outline of which 
I could perceive. 

Suddenly something seemed to move. Frightened, I uttered a 
feeble cry. It was not a hallucination. The door was opened and 
the Emperor appeared, holding out his arms to me. 

In keeping also with the best film traditions, though the 
Comtesse was, as she admits, “the last love of the Emperor,” 
she insists that throughout her love was sufficiently blameless to 
satisfy the most exigent of cinema censors. ‘“‘ He was shy,” 
she tells us, perhaps a thought regretfully. ‘The woman he loved 
was endowed with all the virtues of an angel, and was treated 
as such.” Apparently all the machinery of secret doors, sub- 

Nn passages and hidden electric bells was put in motion 
80 that the Emperor when the mood was on him could fire off 


It was love at first 






at his devoted admirer such profound political aphorisms as 
“all nations are hypocrites,” or “ the word ambition sums up 
innumerable varieties of slavery,’ which she hastened to record 
for the benefit of posterity in “‘ a pretty book bound in dark red 
morocco . . . with a silver lock, representing two L's.” 

By way of interlude there were encounters with Prussian 
spies disguised as governesses and parlourmaids who were 
deputed to ransack the papers of the Comtesse while she was 
discussing high politics at the other end of the secret passage. 
Of course, they were foiled and whisked off into captivity, 
but behind them the Comtesse had no difficulty in divining the 
sinister figure of Bismarck, with “ his big frog’s eyes, his long 
falling moustache of doubtful cleanliness, and his rude manners,” 
for at one of their interviews he had in her presence actually 
“ crossed his left foot over his right knee.” No wonder she is 
inspired to exclaim : 

Paris was perhaps rotten, and the Emperor, at least outwardly, 
not a model of domestic virtues ; but one thing was clear to me : 
the stern mantle of Prussian respectability and patriotism served 
only as a disguise to a gang of robbers and highwaymen. 

In the long run, as might be expected, Bismarck, who once, 
when invited by the Comtesse to explain and defend his foreign 
policy, talked of “‘ his dogs, of his servants, and about some poor 
relations of his wife—in short, of anything except the one thing 
I wanted,” discovered that the despised mouse was more than 
a match for the Prussian bloodhound. For at Versailles, the 
Comtesse, acting on Napoleon’s instructions, confronted Bis- 
marck, suffered him to put his arm about her waist while she 
pleaded that Belfort and Pondicherry should not be surrendered 
or French warships handed over. Then, wrenching herself free, 
bonnetless and with hair streaming over her shoulders, she 
dashed along the corridors to the Galérie des Glaces, where she 
encountered Jules Favre, ‘‘ with his face like an old goat and his 
Republican ideas.”’” At this moment, however, she saw in him 
“only a Frenchman,” and gasping for breath she told him 
that the concessions the Republicans were seeking could be 
obtained. 

“I understand, Madame la Comtesse,” returned Favre, ‘“‘and I 

thank you in the name of France.” 


Historians in their pedantic way may sniff a little at these 
memoirs, but it will be surprising if movie producers do not take 
them to their hearts as an invaluable source book for the Second 
Empire. 


A MODERN SAINT-SIMON 


Memoirs of Léon Daudet. Edited and translated by Antuur 
KINGSLAND Grices. Constable. 18s. 

This book consists of a selection from M. Daudet’s Souvenirs, 
published between 1913 and 1922. The material for translation 
was chosen for English and American readers; but we feel 
that even if Mr. Griggs had not so admirably, as it seems, 
exercised his discretion, we should be no worse off: for the 
author himself brings so startlingly to life all the people he 
describes that they interest us whether we have any previous 
knowledge of them or not. How far these figures correspond 
to their models is another matter. 

It is political feeling that determines M. Daudet’s whole 
conception of things, and he is so fatally logical that we can 
almost infallibly deduce his attitude towards any given person 
or event when once we have realised the essentials of his 
political opinions. He is a royalist and an anti-Semite; and 
he takes up his stand as a violent opponent of the Republic 
on the score of his extreme nationalism. He is convinced 
that “ that precious Republic of pompous and bloated orators *’ 
has done its best to ruin France. Besides : 

The pettiness and irresponsibility of parliamentary circles made 

me the sworn enemy of popular government, and patriotism .. . 

completed my conversion to the Royalist faith. 


Between 1870 and the war the spirit of la revanche possessed 
many minds in France, and none, perhaps, more than 
M. Daudet’s. He says with regard to Mme. Adam, “ the very 
incarnation of the spirit of Heroism and Patriotism” and 
“ my dear leader” for a quarter of a century, that she “ sowed 
in my heart a logical hatred of the German Beast, a hatred 
that will endure to my dying day.”” M. Daudet thus announces 
himself, clearly and emphatically. 

Educated as a medical student and the author of several 
unsuccessful novels, he became a journalist and wrote for 
Le Gaulois, Le Figaro and the anti-Semitic La Libre Parole. 
Since its beginnings as a royalist daily in 1908 he has been 
associated with L’Action Frangaise. By 1919, when he was 
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returned as a deputy for Paris, his once dreaded influence as 
a reactionary political controversialist had considerably declined. 

M. Daudet moved in the Parisian intellectual society of the 
end of the last century, with certain advantages both as an 
observer and a writer of memoirs. As a student he became 
acquainted with the life of the University ; the world of art, 
literature and journalism was open to him in virtue of his 
being Alphonse Daudet’s son and marrying a grand-daughter 
of Victor Hugo; and then the curious manner in which the 
French intelligentsia generally groups itself into schools gives 
to such an account of it as this at any rate precision and 
lucidity. 

The literary recollections go back to the time when Turgeniev, 
Flaubert and Edmond de Goncourt frequented his father’s 
house. These, together with Hugo, were, of course, of the 
preceding generation. M. Daudet devotes hardly more to 
Hugo than a marvellously described post-mortem examination 
made on the Master’s belongings at Hauteville House ; while 
de Goncourt only figures as a pale aristocratic shade, reigning 
in his “ Attic”? and nursing a fastidious loathing for Zola. 

Zola the naturalist, the pacifist and the Dreyfusard, is 
everything that M. Daudet detests, and he makes him at every 
turn the butt of biting wit and rich abuse; and it is quite 
difficult to remember M. Daudet’s bias and not to be convinced 
that Zola was not what he is described as being. The following 
portrait is a good example of M. Daudet’s art : 

Fat, self-satisfied, expansive, patronising, he trumpeted forth, 
in a magnificently immodest manner, the number of editions 
printed of his books. People who met him noticed particularly 
two things in his face: one the “towering” brow, as yet 
unwrinkled, with which he generously endowed all the characters 
in his books who were eminent in the financial, the artistic, or 
the social world, the other the nose, slightly forked like that of 
a hunting dog, which he was all the time handling with his 
sausage-shaped little fingers.” 

We may expect M. Daudet’s treatment of Maupassant to 
be fairly objective. Maupassant, incontestably one of the 
greatest French writers of that period, has no political or 
philosophical ideas that can possibly enrage M. Daudet; but 
he is presented here in an unpleasant spirit of pitying toleration. 
Maupassant appears as becoming gradually insane; he is 
naive, sexual and possessed of the desire of seeking admission 
to the best society : 

Social butterflies . . . amused themselves with this excitable, 
hot-headed Norman booby, mad on . . . canoeing and weight 
lifting. They would play all sorts of practical jokes on him. 
Sometimes he would be told to come in his red hunting coat to 
a dance where nobody else was in fancy dress, and his tormentors 
would enjoy the sight of his discomfiture when he appeared in 
flaming hue in the midst of the sombre, formal evening clothes. 
Or a fair damsel would make a ridiculous rendezvous with him, 
and he would discover people whom he knew laughing at him 
from behind every piece of furniture. . . . He would receive 
invitations, and then be told not to come. He would be obliged 
to conform to non-existent or silly social rules and formalities. 

M. Daudet adds by way of elegy : 

Often as I glance at his volumes of well-constructed short 
stories, so lacking, nevertheless, in distinction and depth . . . I 
weep over that lonely existence, around which hummed a flock of 
social drones, parasites of an empty epoch, and which attracted 
a hideous horde of fashionable fools, like evil spirits. 

It is impossible for those who believe that deep compassion 
for human misery is the basis of Maupassant’s art to accept 
this portrait. M. Daudet is so trivial compared with the man 
he patronises, and he is not only wrong. He is in the habit 
of belittling his age; and no one who escapes his political 
animosity has a chance against this insidious underlying de- 
preciation. 

There are reminiscences of Hérédia, Leconte de Lisle, 
Fran¢ois Coppée, Mallarmé, Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti, Maurice 
Barrés, Proust and others, all vividly and unforgettably painted. 
A sketch of Charcot, a professor of medicine, deserves attention. 
It recalls the eager, slightly credulous and theorising manner 
of Balzac in his study of Desplein in La Messe de I’ Athée. 

The consciousness of national degradation after 1870 is 
illustrated by M. Daudet’s great yet surely unreasonable fear 
of the three foreign influences of Tolstoy, Ibsen and Nietzsche 
on contemporary French thought. 

In England, which he visited frequently and where he was 
granted an audience by the pretender to the throne of France, 
M. Daudet met Meredith and Henry James. He has charac- 
teristically telling descriptions and anecdotes of both. With 
regard to things English, he agrees with two of his countrymen. 





——— 


With Taine he confesses that Englishwomen are “ frequently 
terribly well informed.” With Julien Sorel, hero of Le 

et Le Noir, he is struck by “the deep green of the .. , 
countryside’ which “ creates a homesickness in sailors and 
other wanderers generally.” 

The reader who can peruse this animated and provocative 
book, without letting his own feelings or his outraged sense 
of justice stand too much in the way of appreciation, will find 
much pleasure in it. 

The American translation is remarkably good. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE BUSINESS 
MAN 


Business Economies. By Sirk Wiiuiam ASHLEY. Longmans, 
2s. 6d. 

Sir William Ashley’s starting point in this series of lectures is 
the modern growth of “ Business Economics” as a separate 
branch of economic study, carried on in the new Commerce 
Departments of Universities and Technical Colleges. This 
growth has been, of course, remarkable, and has been an impor- 
tant factor in attracting “‘ business” money to the support of 
the newer Universities. Sir William Ashley was himself largely 
responsible for the growth of the Commerce Department at 
Birmingham, and to some extent this little book may be regarded 
as his apologia. 

The newer term “‘ Economics ”’ and the older term “ Political 
Economy ”’ are, he points out, used as a rule interchangeably. 
But it is necessary nowadays, in his view, to distinguish clearly 
two main branches of economic science—* Political Economy,” 
which studies the subject from the general or social point of view, 
and ‘“* Business Economics,”’ which studies it from the standpoint 
of the business man. He gives a number of instances in which, 
the standards of judgment being essentially different, the two 
studies will lead to quite different conclusions. The most 
profitable course, from the standpoint of the industrial or 
commercial entrepreneur, may not be the best course from the 
standpoint of the statesman or the citizen. 

This, of course, is obvious enough ; and examples of it occur 
every day. The old assumption that each will best further the 
interests of all by following his own private advantage can 
no longer be made, even by the most “ business ”’ of business 
economists. Its disappearance is the most marked concession 
which economic science has made to the changing social forces 
of the modern world. But does the recognition that social and 
private interests often diverge justify the erection of two separate 
departments of economic study consecrated to the two different 
points of view? 

To begin with, if two, why not more than two? Sir William 
Ashley writes throughout this book as if ‘‘ Business Economics” 
could concern itself solely with the interests of the single firm 
or concern, as distinct from the interest of society as a whole. 
But surely it is clear that the interest of a particular firm may 
differ, not only from the social interest, but also from the 
interest of a particular trade or industrial group, as a whole— 
and that this interest may also differ widely from the general 
interest of society. There are not merely two interests, but 
far more. And, if we are to have “ Business Economics,” 
why not “ Trade Union Economics ” and as many other variant 
branches of the science as there are important social interests 
within the society—to say nothing of “ National Economics” 
and “International Economics” ? 

Sir William Ashley would not deny that economic science as 4 
whole deals with a set of phenomena and conditions which 
cannot be arbitrarily divided as the concern of distinct interests, 
and that it attempts to formulate “laws” or “ tendencies” 
which have to be regarded alike by the statesman and the 
business man. The two points of view may lead up to different 
courses of action, according to the different motives involved; 
but they have to work on the same material, and take cognisance 
of the same sequences of cause and effect. It seems, then, @ 
retrograde step to distinguish ‘‘ Business Economics” as 4 
separate branch of the science, at all events if more is meant than 
that in the more advanced stages of the study the selection of 
objects of attention varies according to the practical objects 
and motives of the student. 

Nevertheless, Sir William Ashley has hold of a real stick, eve? 
if he is holding it by the wrong end. It is quite true that “ Poli- 
tical Economy” used often to be considered far too much as 4 
science of public finance, concerned chiefly with “* the revenue 
and expenditure of the Sovereign,” the principles of taxation 
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and tariffs, and such matters, whereas “economics” in the 
modern usage is coming to include the far more realistic study 
of business methods and operations. 

With the illustrations Sir William Ashley gives of ‘“* Business 
Economics ” there is no reason at all to quarrel. His studies 
of such problems as “‘concerns” dumping, the economics of 
business integration, and the use and abuse of reserve funds are 
jJuminating and important. But why confuse the issue by 
relating them to a distinct new branch of economic science ? 
The knowledge of such matters is fully as important to the 
“political economist” as to the business man. To make 
economics more realistic is laudable and necessary ; to confine 
its realism to the ‘‘ Commerce Department ” or to the study of the 
standpoint of the single firm is narrowing and wholly unjustifiable. 
But perhaps Sir William Ashley has let himself say more than 
he really meant. 


LABOUR’S COMING OF AGE 


AShort History of the British Working-Class Movement, 1789-1925. 
(Vol. II., 1848-1900). By G.D.H.Corz. Allen and Unwin 
and The Labour Publishing Co. 6s. 


This second volume of Mr. Cole’s historical survey maintains 
the high standard of the first, which was reviewed in our columns 
earlier in the year. It does not claim to be more than an outline. 
But it is a masterly outline, and a great deal of careful work has 
gone to the making of it— including, as Mr. Cole tells us, the 
study of many old newspapers, pamphlets and reports, as well 
as the standard books. The result is not only a clear and interest- 
ing story, but something which will both incite and help the 
reader to go deeper into the subject. 

The period that closed roughly with the collapse of Chartism 

was the childhood of the Labour movement. In the half-century 
covered by the present volume we see it growing up. The 
growth, looked at from our end, may appear steady; but in 
fact it went by spurts and involved many hard struggles. The 
consumers’ Co-operative movement, indeed, progressed steadily 
and painlessly from its cradle in Lancashire. But the political 
organisation was only beginning to take a form distinct from 
Liberalism in 1900, and Trade Unionism, of course, had to fight 
every inch of its way. Mr. Cole sketches the chief develop- 
ments in the "fifties and ‘sixties, the golden age of Victorian 
capitalism. The rich were getting richer—immensely richer ; 
but the poor were also making an advance. By the ’seventies 
money wages had risen by more than a half over the 1850 level, 
and real wages by at least a third, whilst standards had improved 
in public health, education, and working conditions in general. 
The workers in the main accepted the capitalist philosophy, and 
concerned themselves with demands for limited and specific 
reforms instead of with projects of revolution. The gospel of 
self-help was popular, and there was a widespread and rapid 
development of co-operatives, friendly societies, building 
societies, and savings banks. Yet there were plenty of disturb- 
ances of the social peace. The re-organised Trade Unions— 
engineers and builders, printers, miners and others—were 
constantly at odds with the employers, and also with the law, 
until after a fierce contest they succeeded in the early ’seventies 
in winning their “‘ charter.” In this period, as Mr. Cole shows, 
there was but little conception of unity in the movement. Co- 
operation and Trade Unionism drifted apart; Labour politics 
meant no more than influencing the Liberals (or occasionally 
the Tories, if the Liberals failed), and trying to get a few work- 
men into Parliament. With the reappearance, in the ’eighties, 
of a vigorous Socialism, and under the pressure of economic 
forces, there was a marked change, and the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee in 1900 heralded a new and 
deeper unity. The working-class was not, as it was in Chartist 
days, a number of mobs, more or less dimly conscious of their 
sufferings and their wrongs. It was intelligently conscious ; 
it had acquired a “‘ stake in the country”; it had learned lessons 
in discipline. 

No longer were mass uprisings, huge sudden revolts bred of 
despair and spreading like wildfire none knew how, likely or even 
Possible. Strikes had become for the most part orderly movements, 
prepared for in advance and conducted by organised bodies and 
under duly constituted leadership. The orators of the Social 
Democratic Federation thundered revolution in vain; the evolu- 
tionary Socialism of the I.L.P. made a far greater appeal. But it 
did not rouse the mass ; it set itself to win over the individuals one 
by one. Socialist propaganda had become far less an appeal to 
emotions and instincts, and far more an appeal to reason. O’Connor 
had _ hot as hell; Sidney Webb was always as cool as a 
cucumber. 


Within the narrow limits of his space Mr. Cole has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in explaining the steps in this passage from 
O’Connor to Sidney Webb, from Robert Owen to Keir Hardie, 
from the Rochdale pioneers to the C.W.S. 


GAUL IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. By the late Sir 
SAMUEL DILL. i - is. 


This book has the grand manner—the suavity of the classical 
scholar who has turned to the writing of history. Yet at first 
sight the sixth century in Gaul seems a stony pasture for 
either classicist or historian. Beyond the Alps, there is 
Boethius who has some majesty, and Cassiodorus as garrulous 
as Polonius, yet charming still; there is the mighty bulk of 
Theodoric, and the enigmatic Justinian with his Empress, and 
in Rome the figure fragile yet efficacissima of the Blessed 
Gregory. But in Gaul, “ the eagles are gone: crows and daws, 
crows and daws,” quarrelling daws at that. Tours in the sixth 
century is an odd place to find the historian of Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, even though Chilperic was Nero 
over again with a dash of Herod; so at least says Gregory of 
Tours, his most critical acquaintance. But this historian was 
more than the grammaticus ; he had the passion both for the 
letter and the spirit by which the classical scholar becomes a 
humanist. The outstanding quality of the book is its sensitive- 
ness, its profound compassion for the “ mere uncounted folk ”’ 
trampled like their own harvest fields under the warring Mero- 
vings, and living their obstinate life of seedtime and harvest and 
cruel cold. He has a perpetual awareness: the old lady sitting 
in the cathedral with her book of design open on her knee, 
ordering about her artists; the royal Pretender who made 
his living by painting frescoes ; St. Rémy relieving his hostess’s 
embarrassment and his own thirst by prolonged prayer behind 
an empty wine-cask in the cellar ; Chlothar’s wistful hankering 
after the “ ethereal and reluctant wife’? who ran away from 
him to become St. Radegunde of Poitiers; the greatness of spirit 
behind the clumsy Latin of Gregory of Tours. That great 
bishop was sorrowfully aware of its exceeding badness, but Sir 
Samuel Dill champions him even against himself. It is the 
intonation rather than the construction that damns; and 
Gregory of Tours was an aristocrat as well as a saint. 

He was also an incomparable story-teller. The history of the 
Merovings as he tells it is a saga without a hero, but even Gregory 
was not unmoved by the fierce beauty of its heroines, the rival 
queens, Brunhild and Fredegunde, the Spanish princess and the 
Frankish serving woman, with the pitiful ghost of Galesuntha 
between them. But he is most himself when the doors of the 
évéché close on the riot, and he is left to reason happily and 
learnedly of the Trinity with the ambassador from the Arian 
Court of Spain. Austrasia and Neustria were two seething pots, 
both apt to boil over on Tours, and Gregory shirked not one jot 
of the peril and opportunity that besieged the greatest see in 
France ; yet some security hedges him; he has his house in 
peace. “Come hither, priest of God,” says Chilperic, half 
jesting. The great queens become theatrical beside him, the 
kings mouth and rant in dumb show. He has something of the 
quality of the archbishop dead in Roncesvalles when Roland 
came upon him, “ses blanches mains, les beles”’ crossed on 
his breast ; a sort of transparent, shining courage beyond even 
the courage of his race, and with it a faith as innocent as the 
rawest peasant agape before the riches of St. Martin’s shrine. 
No other historian has so realised that frail and indomitable 
figure, and medizval history is the richer for it. 

If there is any grudge against the book, it is for an omission : 
a chapter on the last forlorn stand of the pagan learning. 
Decadent as it was, it had efficacy enough to master the speech 
of the barbarian conquerors, and even to disinherit their gods. 
Woden and Thor are renamed from Olympus. Not only did the 
barbarians become Christian, but their very mythology becomes 
Latin: it is the Olympians who conquer Asgard. There is 
nothing here of the comic heroic figure of Virgilius Maro of 
Toulouse, reboans et insisiens on the niceties of Roman speech 
till there was near being a grammarian’s funeral; or the sudden 
glorious phrases of Avitus’ Paradise Lost, with its Miltonic 
Satan, and its amazing vision of Adam outside Paradise— 

Daylight grew squalid ; underneath his feet 
The earth was shrunken, and above his head 
Hung a remoter heaven, and moaning stars. 


Of Fortunatus the author speaks indeed, but coldly, “a 
decadent alike in style and morals”: a hard word for a little 
poet, as timid and greedy and charming as a bird picking up 
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crumbs, and capable of the same sudden eestacy. Again, though 
he has done full justice to the tremendous task of the episcopate 
and its bishops, the only statesmen in France—even Gibbon 
admitted it, though a little in the manner of Chlovis, who once 
complained that the Blessed Martin was a grand stand-by in 
trouble, but expensive when it came to a “deal” (vere B. 
Martinus est bonus in auzilio sed carus in negotio)—he takes 
too little account of the monasteries. It is true that the average 
sixth century monastery in France was little more than a place 
of retreat and sometimes of disorder, a sanctuary for saints and 
broken men. But even within the limits of this history the new 
apostolic forces of Columban monasticism had been released. 
In 585 Columbanus, “ prince of Druids,” landed at Nantes, 
the first of the scholar-monks of Bangor who covered Europe 
“like an inundation,” said St. Bernard, six centuries later. 
In 590, Luxeuil was founded, to become the mother house of 
over a hundred monasteries, and a school for great bishops, 
even as Cluny was for the reforming Popes of the eleventh 
century. The Columban rule was dynamic, rather than con- 
structive, and inside the century its monasteries had accepted 
the kindlier rule of Benedict. But something remained, the 
memory of a passionate austerity and an ardent scholarship, 
the union of spiritual genius with the pagan learning of which 
Benedict at first made small account, that became the secret 
of the Benedictine order, and kept the gates of knowledge for 
medieval Europe. 


LIMERICKS 


The Complete Limerick Book. By Lancrorp REED. 
by H. M. Bateman. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book which will no doubt amuse a considerable 
number of people, but we should certainly advise purchasers 
not to attempt to read it straight through. Perhaps if it were 
only picked up occasionally, opened at random and put down 
again within five minutes, it might not have the effect that 
it had on the present reviewer—of making him wish that the 
Limerick form had never been invented. Concerning a con- 
siderable number, indeed a majority, of the verses in this 
volume one can only wonder how anyone ever thought them 
worth printing, even in the Mudford Monitor or a school 
magazine. What possible reason can there be, for example, for 
spending printer’s ink on this ? 


There was an old man of Tobago 
Whose Limerick jokes did too far go, 
Till a kick on the seat 
Made him much more discreet. 
He wonders now “ when will the scar go.” 

And this book contains hundreds scarcely better than that. 
Evidently the compiler has an honest passion for Limericks ; 
but he shows, both in his introduction and in his footnotes— 
and especially in one long footnote in which he seeks to con- 
found Father Ronald Knox—that he has never grasped the real 
spirit of the Limerick. He does not seem even to understand 
what “‘nonsense” means, still less that there must be nonsense 
in a true Limerick. He even apparently regards “ Dickory, 
dickory, dock ” as an early Limerick, merely because the metre 
is similar. And he prints very few of the unsurpassable Limericks 
of Edward Lear. Admittedly, of course, a large number of the 
best Limericks—even perhaps most of the very best—are quite 
unprintable ; but we should certainly have thought it possible 
to get together a better selection of printable Limericks than 
this. Moreover, we come across irritatingly inferior versions of 
old favourites. Mr. Reed gives for instance as examples of 
the Oxford metaphysical series: 


There was a young man who said “Damn! 
It is borne upon me that I am 

An engine that moves 

In predestinate grooves, 
And less like a *bus than a tram." 


Illustrated 


There once was a man who said “God! 
Must think it exceedingly odd 

If he finds that this tree 

Continues to be 
When there’s no one about in the Quad.” 


The versions of these that are preserved in the oral traditions 
of Oxford are manifestly superior and, in the second case at 
least, far more pointed and intelligible. 


There was a young man who said “ Damn! 
I begin to perceive that I am 

A creature that moves 

In predestinate grooves, 
I’m not even a ’bus, I’m a tram.” 





There was a yo man who said “God! 
Now, doesn’t it strike you as odd 

That a tree’s not a tree 

But just ceases to be 
When there’s no one about in the Quad ?” 

Of the new Limericks printed in this volume (we found it 
impossible to read quite all of them and may, therefore, possibly 
have overlooked some merit) we came across only three that 
were really good, and it seems worthy of note that two of the 
three were written by famous authors—the third, on “ the old 
party of Lyme,” being written by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling contributes : 

There was a young boy of Quebec, 
Who fell through the ice to his neck ; 
When asked, “ Are you friz?” 
He replied, “‘ Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 
That is a perfect Limerick ; and Mr. Arnold Bennett’s is nearly 
as good; indeed, in its way, quite as good: 
There was a young man of Montrose, 
Who had pockets in none of his clothes ; 
When asked by his lass 
Where he carried his brass, 
He said, “‘ Darling, I pay through the nose.”’ 
But, alas, these examples are rare cases in a very dreary 
wilderness of pointless facetiousness. It would seem as if even 
the easy Limerick form can be successfully exploited only by 
first-rate writers. On Mr. Reed’s introductory discourse on 
the origin of the Limerick it is unnecessary for us to comment, 
since we have already expressed the opinion that he really 
does not know what a Limerick is, and his remarks therefore 
almost necessarily give us the impression of mere fatuity. We 
may be wrong, of course; these things are matters ef taste, 
about which there can be no disputing. 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 


The Divining-Rod: An Experimental and Psychological Investiga- 
tion. By Srk Wiiu1am Barrett, F.R.S., and THeopore 
BesterMAN. Methuen. 18s. 

Here is a comprehensive and entertaining history of dowsing, 

through the ages in which men have used the divining rod to 

discover minerals and treasure and water. It is also an in- 
vestigation into the claims made by dowsers, in which all the 
available evidence is very carefully sifted. In conclusion, Mr. 

Besterman—Sir William Barrett unhappily having died while 

the book was in preparation—having summed up and decided 

that the dowser has made out his case, proceeds to discuss 
the rationale of dowsing, and to formulate the following theory: 

“‘ The dowser, in our opinion,” writes Mr. Besterman, “ is a person 
endowed with a subconscious supernormal cognitive faculty which, 
its nature being unknown, we call, after Professor Richet, cryptes- 
thesia. By means of this cryptesthesia knowledge of whatever 
object is searched for enters the dowser’s subconsciousness and is 
revealed by means of an unconscious muscular reaction, or less 
often by an obscure nervous sensation or emotion which produces 
physiological disturbances, or very rarely by means of direct 
supernormal cognition made conscious by a visualisation or 
hallucination.” 

It may be said at once that these words, arranged as Mr. 
Besterman has arranged them, convey very faithfully indeed 
the impression that is left upon one’s mind after reading the 
evidence and argument that lead up to them. If the dowser 
really does all he thinks he does and all the quite respectable 
eye witnesses here cited are assured he does, then very likely 
that is how he does it. 

Like a good many inexplicable things in which people 
“* believe,” dowsing fares badly in investigation and explanation ; 
and, one imagines, many a man who before reading this book 
had thought of dowsing as a useful preliminary to well-sinking 
will come from it shaken in his faith, Of all the many cases of 


‘successful dowsing for water here recorded there does not seem 


to be one that is scientifically conclusive ; one, that is, in which 
the dowser’s success could not possibly be ascribed to the good 
fortune which attends those who dig for water in rain-saturated 
countries. It is not that the evidence of eye-witnesses is doubt- 
ful: it is often unimpeachable, but it is insufficient to be 
accounted as absolute proof. Nevertheless, despite the dis- 
turbing claim that some dowsers in addition to discovering water 
can find coins hidden under carpets, and words written on 
papers in sealed packets, and can even make their divining 
rods act as planchettes, a probability remains that some of 
these people do have physiological reactions in the neighbourhood 
of hidden springs ; and if that were ail their claim Sir W. H. 
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preece’s theory, that the success of the dowser is due to an 

hypereesthetic perception of the vibrations produced by under- 

water, would suffice. Another attractive theory is 

that which would ascribe to the dowser the inheritance of some 

jnstinct connected with water-finding, which might have had a 
survival value in very primitive societies. 

As for the divining rod, it seems to have been demonstrated 
that, contrary to the belief of dowsers themselves, its movements 
are always due to unconscious muscular action ; though some 
of the descriptions here given would certainly lead one to 
suppose that the rod at times curled in ways which no muscular 
action, conscious or unconscious, could possibly compass. 

The book is packed with stories of divining, and is indeed 
as comprehensive a survey as anyone could desire, though it 
jeaves the modern dowser as it found him, the perfectly honest 
practitioner of an immemorial magical rite which science has 
pot accepted nor superstition forsaken. 

There are many admirable illustrations. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE EAST 


Passenger to Teheran. By V. Sackvitite West. Hogarth Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Sobriety is doubtless a virtue in literary, as well as other 
walks ; but we cannot help wishing, in view of Miss Sackville 
West’s obviously sensitive imagination and power of expressing 
her impressions, that in this book she had let herself go a little 
more. Crossing the Persian desert in a Ford, a predatory 
Kurd rode full tilt at the car, which the intrepid chauffeur 
immediately steered straight at him, so that he was forced to 
get out of the way. The incident must have been exciting, 
but Miss Sackville West, who was left apparently undisturbed 
by the event, wastes few words on it. 

But Miss Sackville West has her own quality, and travelling 
in her company is very pleasant. Starting from England, she 
made straight for Egypt; thence to India, which she passes 
over in all but complete silence, true to the principle of rigid 
sincerity she seems to have set before herself, by which no 
impression after the event must be recorded; thence across 
the Persian Gulf to Iraq. Though most of the book is devoted 
to Persia itself, the concluding chapters (by no means the 
least entertaining) deal with the author’s return to England 
via Russia and Poland. 

In books of this kind the passages one seeks are those which 
record the changes within the mind of the disinterested 
traveller (Miss Sackville West is plainly one), and convey to 
the reader the general adjustment of proportion necessary to 
particular surroundings. This book is rich in such passages. 
Here are the two most important : 

This question of horizon, however ; how important it is; how 
it alters the shape of the mind; how it expresses, essentially, 
one’s ultimate sense of country! That is what can never be 
told in words: the exact size, proportion, contour; the new 
standard to which the mind must adjust itself. 

Yet we find Miss Sackville West saying that “there is no 
intellectual interest in travelling.” If this were really so, 
her book would be vastly less interesting than it is. Here is 


the other passage : 

Indeed, in Asia the different countries do seem nearer to one 
another, more mingled, than do different countries in Europe, 
by some contradiction, despite the enormous distances ; here in 
Persia one cannot lose sight of the fact that China, Russia, 
Turkestan, Arabia, surround us, remote though they may be, 
and buried each in a separate darkness. . . . 

A book of travel is notoriously the most useful of pegs on 
which to hang intellectual and emotional judgments of all 
kinds. Miss Sackville West has made full use of her oppor- 
tunities, and at the same time given us many precise impressions 
of the Persian landscape. The chapter describing her journey 
to Isfahan is perhaps the best in the book; that devoted to 
the coronation of Reza Khan is both amusing and of 
considerable historical interest. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lord of Labraz. By Pro Baroya. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Something, one feels, has evaporated in this translation of Senor 
Baroja’s El Mayorazco De Labraz, something peculiar to the Spanish 
tongue that Mr. Aubrey Bell has been unable to capture in his English 
version. The story is there, of course; the story of a blind man, 
wronged and robbed by a kinsman, who makes good the theft for the 
sake of his fellow-townsmen, and when he has stripped himself bare, 
Meets, save from the woman who has learned to love him, with nothing 


but contempt and ingratitude. But the story is only a part of the 
novel, whicl, is concerned with the decay of an old Spanish town which 
has kept aloof from progress and is saturated in all the evils of an 
effete provincialism, vicious and scandalous and priest-ridden. The 
descriptions are very long, and although their cumulative effect is 
considerable, they are tedious and often trite. The “ contes,’’ too, 
which are told by the characters of the little drama, are apt to fall 
flat. Probably no one is at fault, it is just one of those tragedies of 
translation, the explanation of which is the occasional incommunic- 
ability of style. 


The Exquisite Perdita. By E. Banrincron. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

When the characters of a romance are all historical—people whom 
we know from their speeches and their correspondence, from their 
work and the reports of their contemporaries, whom we can meet when 
we please in the recorded tittle-tattle of their time, then the author is 
necessarily at a disadvantage. Somewhere every reader will find his 
preconceptions denied, his prejudices thwarted, his affections or dislikes 
challenged. So it is in Mrs. Barrington’s story of the famous Mrs. 
Robinson and her affaire with the Prince of Wales, for neither her 
Prince nor her Sheridan nor her Fox are convincing. It may be that 
had we had less dialogue and more action the verisimilitude of the 
story had been greater, for there is a plethora of talk. 


The Mysterious Disappearances. By G. McLeop Winsor. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

The connoisseur of detective fiction who does not object to a Wellsian 
explanation will find Mr. Winsor’s mystery story well constructed. 
The explanation itself, even if unsound in physics, is acceptable 
enough in fiction ; though, of course, it is always somewhat of an anti- 
climax to a thrill to find that the machinery that caused it is the 
product of a logical deduction from a dubious, if ingenious, assumption. 
Perhaps Mr. Winsor would have been better advised had he dropped 
the mystery and, putting his last chapter first, had allowed his story 
of the sudden vanishing of a diamond merchant, an Indian Prince, a 
retired sea-Captain and several detectives engaged in the case, to 
stand on its merits ; for its merits are considerable, the characters being 
real and the incidents exciting. 


The Oil War. By Anron Mour. With an Introduction by Hartiey 
Wiruers. Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 

This book, which has the rare virtue of being really well translated, 
is the best general account of the oil question, as an economic and 
political problem, that has yet been produced. The author is a 
Norwegian, and is able to view with dispassionate aloofness the 
struggle of the great groups and powers for the control of the world’s 
oil resources. ‘The conflicts of Standard Oil and Royal-Dutch-Shell, 
the rapid translation of the former from enemy of the American 
people to protagonist of the United States in the oil war, the close 
relationship of the British Government not only to Royal-Dutch- 
Shell, but also to Anglo-Persian, the Burmese Oi] Co., and British 
Controlled Oilfields, the disorganisation of the French oil interests 
and their recent acquisition of a considerable financial interest in 
numerous fields, the oil aspects of Anglo- and Franco-Turkish relations, 
the early stages of the Central American oil development—all these 
are passed in rapid and competent review. Rockefeller, Lord Cowdray, 
Marcus Samuel, Deterling, and other magnates flit across the stage. 
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There is a good brief account of the development of the oil industry 
in America, and an excellent one of the British and American intrigues 
in Mexico. On the fears of an impending exhaustion of the world 
supplies of oil, Mr. Mohr passes a re-assuring comment. Partieular 
fields may be approaching exhaustion ; but new fields are always being 
discovered, and, apart from the possibility that before long we shall 
distil much of our oil from coal, there are huge deposits of shale which 
can be tised as soon as there is any shortage of natural oil. Moreover, 
it is by*ho means certain that the great boom in oil will last. Many 
experts think that coal will come back into its own; and Mr. Mohr is 
apparently inclined to agree with them. He even quotes Sir John 
Colman to this effect. 


The American Civil War: A Brief Sketch. By Davin KNow Les. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
“In the pages which follow,” says Mr. Knowles, “I have 
attempted to sketch in short compass the causes, characteristics, 
ities, and consequences of the war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America in the years 1861-5. I can plead 
no qualification for such a task save a long and deep interest in 
this period, an interest which I can trace back to my earliest days 
of reading—indeed, I can scarcely remember a time when the 
American Civil War did not charm me with a fascination for which 
I ean give no adequate reason even to myself.” 

This, of course, is only a manner of speaking. No one who knows 
even a quarter as much as Mr. Knowles does is puzzled by the fasci- 
nation of this great tragic drama, which united in so extraordinary a 
measure romance, politics, war, a noble theatre, great issues, titanic 
conflicts, protagonists of heroic stature and moving speech. Mr. 
Knowles however has other qualifications besides enthusiasm. In 
length his book is little more than an essay ; but his Clio is a Muse, 
and he brings to his labour of love not only knowledge and philosophy, 
but a sense of the diapason of events adequate to his subject. In 
short, we have much enjoyed his book. But the country round 
Gettysburg is hillier than the term “rolling meadows” would convey ; 

and, subject to correction, the Peach Orchard is in the valley. 


A Short Life of Marlborough. By Henry Jonn Epwanrps, C.B., M.A. 
Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Edwards’ admiration of the Duke of Marlborough is immense. 
Not only was the hero of Blenheim “ one of the greatest Englishmen 
of all times,”” but according to the author he possessed every known 
moral and domestic virtue. Undoubtedly Marlborough compared 
favourably with most men of his time. His patience and control over 
his temper were remarkable, and his intrigues against the Crown were 
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the result of gross ingratitude on the part of the kings and queens he 
served. Still, it is impossible to make any successful public figure in 
that age of general corruption conform to Victorian Sunday-Schooj 
ideals without applying the whitewash with too thick a brush, 
Irritating as this over-praise may be, Mr. Edwards’ enthusiasm 
certainly helps to raise his book out of the rank ‘ef the ordi 
academic text book. Every little detail of Marlborough’s 
campaigns that could possibly be demanded by the most e 
examiner is carefully included, but in spite of this the author m 
throughout to give a clear impression of Marlborough’s character, 
His descriptions of the battles are particularly well done in the short 
space at his disposal, and the maps and index are adequate. 


About Motoring 
BUYING A SECONDHAND CAR 


FTER centuries of horsed transport the public cop. 
A sciousness has grasped the fact that it is perilous to 
buy a horse, even from your best friend. Dealers 
probably only venture to buy a horse relying on the cer. 
tainty that for one seller who is too clever for them they will 
encounter a dozen simple buyers. The motor-car, on the other 
hand, is only some score of years old. So the man who is too 
timid to cross the Channel in a carefully vetted aeroplane, and 
who would rather go to the poorhouse than buy secondhand 
machine guns for a South American government, will gl 
risk his neck on a car which he has bought from second to fourth 
hand, without an engineer’s examination. Fortunately for such 
innocents, Nature strikes her own balance in these matters. He 
probably buys his car from a dealer; and the dealer had 
been moved to the verge of selling his garage and buying a farm, 
by the importunities of some local customer, who took a second- 
hand car off his hands and lived on his doorstep for the succeeding 
year. So the dealer long ago decided that it did not pay to sell 
worn cars at random, and organised an overhaul shop. I once 
sold a sports car to a Great Portland Street emporium, and my 
conscience was crystal-clear, for it had just been passed by the 
manufacturer as equal to new. In the interval it had run to 
Exeter and back at high speed; and the dealer wrote me a most 
regrettable letter, because his examiners found the spring bolts 
rather loose. So our innocent at large is not in such mighty 
danger after all, provided he patronises a dealer of repute, and 
does not deal with small rogues, amateur or professional. 
* = * 


Some years ago one of my patient readers invited me to lunch 
at his club. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. I accepted with 
suspicions. Sure enough, the fish had hardly been served before 
he fell upon me. ‘“* What do you gentlemen of the Press know 
about cars? You must buy a new car every year to keep up 
to date. The factory select a super chassis for you, and set 
their best mechanics to tune it. You sell it before it is tho- 
roughly run in. For real car knowledge you should go to men 
like me, who buy one car every five years, and run it almost to 
destruction.” I meekly accepted the rebuke, and in quick suc- 
cession bought two secondhand cars. 

& a * 


Both of them were bought cannily, as secondhand cars must 
be bought, if they are not to prove perfect sponges for soaking 
up money. A written guarantee was obtained in each case, and 
some evidence was sought that a partial overhaul had been 
administered. The selected chassis were both of first-class 
quality in the medium priced field. Neither of them had been 
very gently handled, the one having achieved numerous victories 
in speed competitions, whilst the other had been the property 
of an owner who is too old to race, but can still punish his car on 
the public roads. The sequel in either case was quite gratifying. 
The first essays on the road were a little tremulous, but were 
marked by entire freedom from those petty troubles which are 
apt to beset a virgin car. One of the cars, a two-year-old six- 
cylinder, soon suggested that its springs had with much 
of their original temper ; delightfully comfortable on smooth tar, 
it felt rather dead under severe jolts, and its steering pattered 
a little on occasion. Apart from this I spent not a copper on it 
for twelve months in the way of repairs until a tooth jarred off its 
driving bevel after 16,000 miles. A purist might have replaced 
the second gear wheels at the outset, but I did not mind their 
faint, illegitimate rumble, and considered it a small penalty for 
saving a cool £200. This car has now completed 50,000 miles 
under my observation, and during that distance has required n0 
major attentions other than those cited. The other car proved 
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This Bites smoker 
sends to England for 
Tobacco: BARNEYS & 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Sending Tobacco from England to America does 
sound rather like “ taking Coals to Newcastle.” 


America grows Tobacco. Yet there is something 
about honest North-Country Barneys, and its big 
brother Punchbowle, which wins homage from the 
Jand which grows the leaf: 


(This letter from Missouri, and scores of others from 
Overseas and Home, can be verified by inspection.) 


“Will you please permit me to thank you for sending 
“me the Punchbowle and Barneys tobaccos? They are 
“excellent, both of them, the finest I have ever smoked, 
“and without a trace of bite. They are what I long have 
“sought for my pipe.” 


“Iam sending you herewith an International Money Order 
“for the price you quoted in your letter of March 24 for 
“two pounds of tobacco. Please send me one pound of 
“Punchbowle and one pound of Barneys. I can’t decide 
“which I like the better, so I will ask you to send a 
“pound of each.” 


“T shall continue to order supplies from you as I need them 
“for the little additional trouble involved in import- 
“ing direct is nothiag in comparison with the smoke 
have Barneys and 


“ satisfaction 2 I found in 


“ Punchbowle. 

‘An even greater tribute to Barneys and its kindred 
tobaccos . . . greater perhaps than all the praise received 
‘from Overseas . . . is the loca. favour. From Tyneside 
where it is made and from Scotland where it was first 
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‘sold, some of our proudest testimonies have been received. 
A product must be good to win the local praise. 


az) 1/1 the oz.: three strengths ® 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


‘Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 











Hostile 
Criticism 
does not injure Missions so much as 


does the indifference of professing 
Christians. 


Every loyal Missionary expects to find 
himself at some time arrayed against the 
non-Christian profit-seeker, exploiter or 
politician. 

“It is enough for the servant to be as 


his Master.” 


Criticism helps to keep the flag flying 
high, but when the support of the Church 
fails, the standard bearer is “wounded 
in the house of his friends.” That is 


truly serious. 


The London 

Missionary 

Society 

thanks God for the privilege of sending Robert 


Morrison to China in 1807, and is grateful for 
the great L.M.S. missionary succession in China. 


All those who know the records of the L.MLS. 
in China are asked to rally to its work and 
workers to-day. The Chinese have had no greater 
friends and Jesus Christ no more loyal servants. 


The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. Contribution may be sent to 
Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 

L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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an even greater bargain so far as road behaviour went. It was 
condemned to the secondhand market because its engine em- 
bodied an excessive number of gearwheels, all of which had lost 
their pristine perfection of mesh, and its proud owner's wife 
complained that it was noisy. Being a semi-racing car, noise 
was a partial asset, procuring it much worship from foolish lads. 
Altogether it covered 45,000 miles in my hands and those of its 
third owner before anything broke and before it sustained even a 
road stoppage, apart from two petty emergencies in which it 
was blameless; in the one, I allowed the tank to run dry; in 
the other, a wag availed himself of my temporary absence to 
place a small disc of blotting paper between the magneto 


contacts. 
7 * * 


It follows that the risks of buying a secondhand car can be 
exaggerated. They probably reach their zenith when one buys 
from a private owner, whose driving may have aged the car 
prematurely, whose resources may forbid him from compen- 
sating the second owner for any outrageous mishap, and whose 
knowledge is too limited for his word to possess real value. They 
are almost negligible when one buys from a dealer whose business 
is so large that he can afford to atone for occasional blunders, 
whilst he dare not victimise clients by the dozen. Prudence will 
make such a man honest enough, even if his character is dubious. 
The purchaser avoids the first depreciation, which is often of 
a purely arbitrary character. innocent motorist is occa- 
sionally baffled by the fact that if he pays £1,000 for a car, drives 
it ten miles, and is then ordered, say, to the Falkland Isles by a 
soulless Government, his car commands no more than £800. He 
stoutly avers that his car is, if anything, a little better than 
when the agent drove it to his door. So it probably is. But 
that same agent has now pocketed his £100 or so of commission, 
and will want nearly as much more for reselling the car; the 
man who might give it a kind home would otherwise pay another 
£1,000 for its twin sister, and the agent would then get another 
commission. Moreover, if the owner consults his wife, she will 
bear witness that a used luxury is a depreciated luxury; if he 
doubts her word, let him hawk her once-worn Paquin frock 
tound the secondhand dress shops, and see how much of its 
original price he can recover. In return for dodging this primary 
depreciation, the owner must put up with a certain tremulousness 
on the first few runs. And even this he may avoid, if he cares 
to pay a small inspection fee to some consulting engineer, pre- 
ferably one of those comparatively independent gentlemen 
employed by the A.A. or R.A.C. For one has heard of the wight 
who bought an extremely magnificent car, still resplendent in 
virgin showroom polish, only to find it had just tickled one tram 
in its brief road life, that the frame had been dinged out of truth, 
and that the entire chassis had to be stripped and tuned up. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


NE result of the pressure put upon speculators by the 
banks towards the end of the year is to improve what 
is known as the market position in certain shares that 

are favourite gambling counters. Weak holders, denied their 
usual carry-over facilities, have been forced to sell, and the 
bull position is thus much reduced, while prices have fallen 
in the process. This applies particularly to market counters 
like Dunlops (27s. 7}4.), Courtaulds (£4 13s. 9d.) and South 
Africans, and purchases made from now onwards of these 
shares for “‘new time,” %e., for the mid-January account, 
may well prove profitable. Mining finance shares which look 
cheap at the moment are Rand Selection Corporation at 18s. 6d., 
Anglo-French Exploration at 26s., and De Beers deferred at 
£17, cum div. 
* * * 

The Anglo-South American Bank cables of the crop situation 
in the Argentine are of a very reassuring nature, and the 
ordinary stocks of the Argentine railroads, which did very 
well for their holders last year, appear tempting at present 
prices, expérience showing that they usually rise between 
December and June. On the basis of last year’s dividends, 
of the maintenance of which there is every promise, these 
stocks give the following yields, and all are well worth buying : 


Price. Yield, %. 
Gentral Argentine ord. ™ -- 76% £718 0 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern . -. 101} 738 6 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific —_— ws & 3s 
Buenos Ayres Western 84} 8 6 8 


Of the more speculative Argentine rails I favour Entre Rios 
ordinary, whieh has overcome its difficulties, and last year 





paid dividends of 6 per cent. on its ordinary. There would 
appear to be scope for considerable appreciation on the present 
price of 68}. 

* * * 

I used to think that the shares of the British American 
Tobacco Company and the Imperial Tobacco Company wer 
high enough, as I did not consider it possible that the public 
would stand paying full war prices throughout a period of 
deflation when both manufacturing costs and wages wer 
lower; but unless the popular press tells it what to thi 
the mass mind does not think at all, and—well, the combine 
is a very big advertiser! So, some time ago, in these columns 
I threw up the sponge, and admitted that these shares were 
probably worth buying, even though they continued to issye 
bonuses and steadily rise in price. Now, in spite of the chaos 
in China, where it is known it has enormous interests, the 
British American Tobacco Company is able to show an increase 
in its profits from £5,145,238 to £6,195,817, and pays 25 per 
cent. free of income tax. This compares with about 28 per 
cent. for the previous year, but as the capital has been increased 
by a bonus share distribution, the dividend involves the pa 
out of nearly half a million more than last year to the fortunate 
shareholders. I hear from private sources that the company’s 
trade fell off very considerably in China, but that it increased 
to such a degree in other directions that this has been almost 
a blessing in disguise, otherwise the company could not have 
coped with the business. I am slowly forced to the conclusion 
that the undistributed profits and secret reserves of this company 
and its sister, the Imperial Tobacco Company, are so vast, 
that if they ceased altogether to sell tobacco, they would still 
manage to pay appreciable dividends and make an issue of 
bonus shares now and again. In view of its gigantic holding 
of British American Tobacco shares—recently swollen by the 
last bonus—the Imperial Tobacco Company is expected shortly 
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first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the smal! investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 ies in Government, 
4 Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


Te FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Piease send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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to announce another share bonus; perhaps this policy of pre 
frequent bonus share distributions, with its gradual carving most hy; 
up of ever-increasing reserves, is one of preparation for that The re 
day when a Government less favourable to big business may meeting 
be in power. Anyway, Imperial Tobaccos will probably see § % £1.20 
a higher price than their present quotation of about 118s. \- 
A. Emi Davies. artist as 
compan} 

INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 

Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman: Alderman A, EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 

Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds £525,000 om 

Viembers exceed 9,000 
Investments _ oti ais 350 t 

Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, {0 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share. J 
(Shortly to be increased.) i 
The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest C 
the funds entrusted ‘to it over a wide area in a large numb« 1 
’ diversified securities, thus affording ‘the Capital of its individual € 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory a 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the R 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
held on the 20th inst. at Arcadia Works, 238, City Road, E.C., 
yr. Bernhard Baron (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :— ; 

I am pleased to be with you again, and take great pleasure in 

ating you on the year’s business of the company. As you see, 
the available balance is £1,390,000, which is no doubt a record in the 
tobacco trade, considering the small amount of capital with which we 
started and the small amount of cash that has ever been put into the 
business from outside. We have made the largest proportion of our 
working capital out of profits, and whatever bonus shares have been 
jgued were issued for the benefit of the shareholders out of the profits 
earned in the business. 

Some of the shareholders who have held shares since the inception 

the company will remember that fifteen or eighteen or may be 
twenty years ago, I told them that the company had not touched 
fringe of the business which I hoped in time we should get. Well, 
may tell you now that we have only just about touched the end of 
fringe, as the future is just as great as it has ever been, and our 
business for the two months of the new year is } than it has ever 
been in any corresponding ere and I am satisfied that as far as I 
can see we will have a much better year this year than we did last year. 
I gee no serious industrial troubles ahead for the next few years. 

The competition which we have experienced is of the greatest benefit 
toour business, and with all the great guns which have been shooting 
atus by means of the heaviest advertising which has ever been known, 
and must have cost millions, it has been proved that we are 
fortified by the appreciation of the public for our goods. 

The faithfulness of our workers is one of our greatest assets, as they 
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SOME ACCOUNTS OF THEIR 
GUILDS, STATUTES AND WORK. 
Compiled from the published papers, 
notes and material collected by the late 
SIDNEY J. A. CHURCHILL, M.V.O. 
(British Consul-General, Palermo and 
Naples), by CYRIL G. E. BUNT. Crown 
4to, with one coloured plate and 20 in 


collotype, reproducing choice specimens 
do their work so conscientiously that the public get the best value and of their work. Edition limited to 325 
the best article, always the same, never varying. 


Since the company was formed, we have outgrown five factories, ‘ copies. £4 4s. net. 
and we have now started to build what I think will be the largest 
factory in London. We have secured a magnificent freehold site in 

Road, and we are now erecting a building which will be 

of this great business. It will be equipped with the most 

up-to-date machinery and appliances for our manufacturing purposes 

and with every possible advantage for our people to work under the 
most hygienic conditions. 

The report was adopted, and, at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company 
to {1,200,000. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Bernhard Baron, by unanimous 
resolution, was asked to accept a portrait painted in oils by a British 
artist as a mark of the chaseboldiors” appreciation of his work for the 
company and the community at large. 
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Prospectus on application. 
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MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 
14 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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will celebrate Christmas in Safety, Warmth and Happiness 


AT HOME. 
Remember the Life-Boat Crews round our 
5,000 MILES 
of storm-swept coast ready to go out to those in peril on the sca. 
WiLL you HELP 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICEP 


oS. 
wale a... 4% 
no 


+ — ogg LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
ite-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.6. 
forms an acceptable gift 
for your friend or yoursel 
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AN INVITATION 


Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
of = Old Marylebone Watch House, 350 
-%. 
visitors in valuable old books, tions 
modern authors, ne bindings, book plate copy yerr 
Muster, the widest possible selection new books, and a Children’s 
Room that is unique. 
Lift to all floors. 


By Appowtment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 











COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 


"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


BOXING DAY and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATS. BOXING DAY, WED., THURS. & SAT. at 2.15. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


S.W. 




















comes 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. = 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by th, 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Greg 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 room, 
Electric Radiators in all Bed . Bed , Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


Het EL CONSTANCE. 
23 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3} guineas weekly and 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phone: Paddington 6178. Manageress: 8083. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Goham Hurst Boarding Howe 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ip 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 

ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mid 
and sunny, central constant hot water, la roo: comfort 
Venetasian diet. Terms, 2 p= —mmaglin—thy hag oe 

IGHLANDS, West (lilt, Bournemouth.—Sunny bedrooms, 2 mings, 
sea, centre, Winter Gardens. Moderate terms.—Apply Miss S. K. Marrmy, 























4 ASTBOURKNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2, Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), — bright rooms. Come for the Christmas merrimen; 
——Mrs. RoGErRs (cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


ART GALLERIES 








ARS VIVENDI 
TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, 
Throat and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults, 
Particulars from MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
“YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. : Holborn 6182. 


A UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingnam Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











UTHORS’ MSS., plays, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typist sent out.—Miss Roserts, 9 Gray’s Inu Road, Chancery $381. 





M*s E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 3 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





TT CLARIDGE GALLERY, 52 Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square. W.1. Flower Pictures by twenty living artists. November 27th— 
December 30th. Special show of Russian Boxes painted by the [kon Painter, 


SCHOOLS 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. 
in Education” applied. Preparations for Metr- 
culation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Delcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Danciug, Drama, Ga 
Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys aud Girls from 3 
9 years.— Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicnoLys and Miss J. S. MANVILLB. 


A LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 458, 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
am mage work. The girls will be prepared for the Universitics, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
= level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 

















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
$.%. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admiited from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largeiy on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
Ses of modern educativn.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELF. 





Te LET, furnished, small modern house in Highgate. January- 
March inclusive. Pleasantly situated, quiet. 4 bedrooms, every convenience, 
Mod. terms. Witson, 7 Park Ave., N.W.11 


BOOKS. 


open aspect. 35 mins. Charing Cross. 
BOOKS. BOOKS. 
BAKER’S CHRISTMAS BARGAINS. 


fy Sataes ss OLD DERBY PORCELAIN.—Sq. 8vo parch- 
ment back, gilt lettering, art boards, with 60 plates and art 
wrapper. New. (Published 1925 at 18s.) OUR Pricn, 8s. 


| Bag ~ 4 OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT.—Uniform 
with above, with 60 Bonga and index of important pieces sold 
(with prices) during the last ten years. New. (Published 1925 
at 18s.) OUR PRICE, 8s. 


Always wanted : first editions of esteemed authors. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


BAKER’S ARB ALWAYS CHEAPER, 


OOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 3s.; Pennell's Etchers and 

Etching, {2 28.; Dictionary of National Biography and Supplement, 23 vols., 

22 168.; $0 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s.; Yellow Book, 13 vols., iilus. by 

y, £5 58. ; Splendour of the Heavens, 17s. 6d. (pub. 35s.); Bains’ Indian Storics 

13 vols., {12 ; Pepys Diary, by bee aa ro vols., £6 108. ; Story of Nations, 67 vois., 

a bargain, £9 (cost £25); Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., £2 28.; Boccaccio’s Amorous 

Fiammetta, a Forgotten a 178. 6d. (pub. 31s. 6d.) ; Trollope’s Barchester 

Novels, 8 vois., 258. ; Punch Li of Humour, 25 vols., 428.; Boswell’s Johnson, 

2 vols., illus., 368.; Newgate Calendar 5 vols., 678. 6d. Write us for any books you 

want. Ca free. Libraries or single volumes purchased for prompt cash. Over 

,000 books wanted ; list free.—HoLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright 
Bireet, Birmingham. 

ORKSHIRE STONE ES VINO as Garden Paths and Lily 
Pon lar or crazy for rustic work, st and wall ing, rockery.— 
ay & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. Yorks. owns _ 

OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus.— 
Write Osnorwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also 
all kinds of Shetland Woollies, haud-knitted personally for you by expert 
knitt from the real soft poy! native wools, at SHETLAND PRICES! 

Send postcard tor illustrated booklet to 8T34. Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


Ne HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Untur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 




















ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Founded 1859.) Head Mistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Healthy situatien, 

300 ft. above sea level; large grounds; individual time-tables; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan 
j downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
Bik K BECK COLLEG E. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., P.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London ia the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar ts., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 
CULLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ker 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, P.D.,M.A.; Principal, Miss E. BR. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan’ Fund and Grants from the Board 

of Education, apply to the Secretary. 
4RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, 
ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can be learned at home easily and pleasantly 
by means of Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and intonation afe 
assured. In use in more than 700 Universities, Colleges and Schools. Free demom 
strations daily at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory booklet, sent 

tis and = free on application to THe LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 479 Ni 

ouse, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephones: Chancery 7638-9. - 


RaAdeas of “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) e line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for 4 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee® 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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